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Lest We Overemphasize Vocational education has come into its 


Vocational Education 


CHOOL administrators and teach- 

ers of trade and industrial subjects 
are faced in these days with challenging 
and baffling problems. At no previous 
time, not even during the earlier World 
War, have the national government and 
society generally turned so confidently 
to public schools for help in meeting the 
demands of industry for trained me- 
chanics as now. The response of public 
schools all over the nation, in large 
communities and small, has been re- 
markable. 

In July, 1940, with only the briefest 
of warning the vocational schools of the 
country swang into action everywhere 
so that by September, Commissioner 
Studebaker was able to announce that 
over 92,000 individuals had been trained 
in 462 centers spread from coast to 
coast. These were special summer 
courses made possible by a special ap- 
propriation of $15,000,000. Early in the 
autumn Congress appropriated $60,- 
500,000 for education for defense, the 
major portion of which will be spent in 
training workers for occupations essen- 
tial to national defense. To quote from 
March of Education for September, 
1940: “Vocational education proposes 
to render service to more than a million 
workers before June, 1941.” 

Educators are vocationally minded. 
Parents are vocationally minded. Em- 
ployers are vocationally minded. Editors 
write articles favoring more practical 
education. Students are commencing to 
flock to vocational schools and classes. 





_ own! And I who for over a quarter of 


a century have studied and taught in 
this field am disturbed. 


ie is just as unwise to overemphasize 
as to underemphasize. For years 
those interested in wise vocational edu- 
cation have had to face underemphasis 
—and in many cases what amounted to 
no emphasis at all. Now these advocates 
find themselves embarrassingly accepted 
almost as saviors of the nation. Why 
must we always blow hot or cold? 

It is true that education for vocations 
essential to national defense is of su- 
preme importance. But so is education 
for vocations not essential to defense. 
Normal life must continue year in and 
year out. Will we see to it that the ordi- 
nary vocations of everyday life from 
simple occupations to professions are 
provided for? 

So is it also true that we dare not 
allow vocational education completely 
to overshadow all other education. Our 
greatest national defense is in the realm 
of the mind and the spirit. If we give 
education of the mind and the spirit less 
than its proper place in our total pro- 
gram we stand in danger of losing that 
for which the fight is being waged. 


The demand is for educational states- 
manship of the highest order. We must 
maintain a wise balance. We must solve 
the insistent problems of the present 
fearlessly and efficiently, while at the 
same time we are contemplating the 
future when the present emergency, no 
matter how long it may last, shall have 
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passed. Then the real test of our states- 
manship will come. We must be prepar- 
ing for that test even now.—Epwin A. 
Lee, consultant editor; dean of the 
School of Education, University of 
California at Los Angeles. 





A Coming Monograph 
shame the summer months a 
complete report of the State Com- 
mittee on Junior Colleges is to be issued 
in the form of Monograph No. 4 of the 
California Society of Secondary Educa- 
tion Monograph Series. This bulletin 
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the Committee in the October, 1940, and 
March, 1941, JourNALs. In the mono- 
graph these earlier reports will be 
brought up to date; and to what has 
already been published will be added a 
considerable mass of new material and 
of supporting data. 

This, the most extensive survey of 
the curriculum and guidance functions 
of junior colleges yet published, will run 
about one hundred pages in length. All 
sustaining and corporate members of 
the Society are sent copies as a part of 
their membership privileges. Probable 










































price of the monograph to others will be 
50 cents. 


will include all the information re- 
ported in the two symposia published by 





4 These are exciting days for secondary school people. Our whole program is being 
affected by the nation’s effort to train for defense. We are busy with new courses, 
challenged by an opportunity at last to train directly for industry instead of 
resignedly passing our product on to swell an ever-increasing army of unemployed. 

But amid all this action, most secondary people have a feeling of uneasiness. 
They are wondering if the emergency is going to give the schools over to the control 
of some outside agency. They are beginning to fear that certain nonschool agencies : 
may be attempting to set up competing educational programs. And already school 
people are shuddering to think of the days when the war will be over and all of the 
trained workers and soldiers will be returning to a post-war world which is no better 
prepared to take up the slack of unemployment after 1918. All this being true, 
it seems that now is the time for us to start planning for the years ahead when 
things will have quieted down and when help such as that now being given by the 
NYA and the WPA will again be needed if millions are to be fed—as a matter of 
fact. it seems that there is an undercurrent in educational circles which would ' 
suggest that something is going to be done. Apparently a crisis is almost at hand. . 
The “Journal,” accordingly takes great pride in presenting this symposium with its 
“Proposal for Reorganizing and Consolidating the Educational Program for Youth.” 

The symposium is opened with a statement of the proposal itself, written by 
Dr. J. Paul Leonard. This is one of the many plans that are likely to be proposed as 
solutions for meeting the present crisis, for in times of reorganization many sugges- 
tions will be offered. And the author of the plan proposed here does not claim 
originality for all the ideas of this youth proposal—due to agreement on the nature 
of the problem and to common knowledge of the agencies now working with youth, 
many suggestions necessarily will have many features in common. Those working ! 
in a common field all share ideas, and the author especially wishes to acknowledge 
the helpfulness of the reports by Douglas and Bell of the American Youth 
Commission. 

The remainder of the symposium consists of statements from representatives of the 
various agencies which would be most affected if Dr. Leonard's reorganization were 
consummated. Unfortunately no reactions directly from labor and from business 
are included. Because of the difficulty of the present industrial situation, none of 
the two representatives from each field invited to participate felt able to make a 
statement at the present time. 
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Proposal for a Concerted 


Youth Program 


ITH world events moving rap- 
idly, there is urgent need for 
careful planning for youth welfare for 


the years ahead. A study of the edu- 


cational programs of youth warrants 
immediate attention even though condi- 
tions of increased employment and army 
service may provide temporary work 
for large numbers of youth for a few 
years ahead. Such conditions, however, 
are unpredictable, as a series of diplo- 
matic reverses in Germany might lead 
to conditions which would hasten the 
reduction in employment in defense in- 
dustries and cause military demobiliza- 
tion in this country. 

There are sufficient facts at hand, 
however, to support the following con- 
tentions : 


1. Education for youth today is not close 
enough to the lives of adolescent boys and 
girls. It is inadequate in building social ideals, 
vocational efficiency, and personal adjustment. 

2. The secondary school is too bookish in 
character, too formal in its content and meth- 
ods, and too dissociated from the many other 
activities and groups dealing with youth. 


3. Labor, business, industry, and the school 
are giving inadequate attention to providing 
work experience and employment, with the 
resulting social and economic maladjustments 
among youth. 

4. The many local groups of school people 
are unable to do adequate planning alone for 
an enlarged program of secondary education 
because of lack of sufficient familiarity with 
general social conditions and because of the 
depletion of their energies on the immediate 
tasks for which they have responsibility. 

5. There are many agencies working for 
the education, recreation, health, and training 
of youth. Each of these singly may be doing 
a significant job, but there is no evidence to 
show that collectively they have a common 
idea of building power in youth to sustain 
democracy. There is, therefore, urgent need 
at this time for experimentation in the con- 
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solidation, unification, and reorganization of 
existing youth agencies. 

6. There is a division of thinking between 
federal groups dealing with youth and many 
of those operating secondary schools. These 
differences need to be studied in terms of the 
needs of youth themselves and of society for 
securing adequate social education. 

Education in this country can be 
most effective if it has its grass roots in 
the life of each community in America, 
but there is need for an expansion in 
some areas of youth welfare beyond 
the confines of the present concept of 
community lines. There should, how- 
ever, be no attempt to centralize educa- 
tional practices or to lose the value of 
multiple leadership and participation in 
creative practices in the thousands of 
local communities. On the other hand, 
there does emerge a need for basic long- 
term planning by those most able to 
view education in broad areas and over 
reasonable periods of time. To draw 
together the best leadership available, 
to release these leaders from other ac- 
tivities, and to provide them with suffi- 
cient finances and personal assistance is 
consistent with democratic planning for 
the continuance of democracy. 

With these viewpoints in mind the 
following proposal is made for con- 
sideration.* 

(a) There should be a youth commis- 
sion established for three years to study 
and design a complete program for the 
total welfare of youth from ages ap- 
proximately 13 to 21. This commission 
should be made up as follows: 


1. Three to five full-time men for three 
years, to be taken from present positions from 





1 The author wishes to acknowledge the con- 
tributions to this proposal made by a group of 
students in the Stanford University class in 
Curriculum Development. 
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which they can be granted leaves of absence 
and remunerated adequately for such work, 
these people to represent five fields—secondary 
education, recreation and health, industry and 
labor, federal youth agencies, and religion and 
social service. 

2. A staff of consultants regularly employed 
in various other ways but available to be called 
upon for conferences for a few days or a few 
weeks to do special jobs and to consult on 
special programs. 

3. An adequate staff of secretarial and re- 
search workers. 

There should be provided adequate 
financing for salaries, consultancy fees, 
secretarial expenses and supplies, and 
travel. 

(b) There should be chosen five com- 
munities in the United States, some 
rural and some urban, where experi- 
mental programs can be worked out by 
the commission during its three years of 
service ; codperation should be elicited 
from the local communities whereby 
reciprocal guarantees would be estab- 
lished, the community guaranteeing to 
experiment with the program in action 
for a period of time, and the Federal 
Government agreeing to allocate from 
existing youth funds (or as otherwise 
might be determined) needed additional 
resources to carry out the experimen- 
tal program in the local community. 
Throughout the experiment, continued 
codperation of the affiliated agencies, 
voluntary, state, and federal, would be 
necessary. 


HE program envisaged would be an 

overall comprehensive one, projected 
to meet the needs of all youth between 
the ages of 13 and 21 years. Such a 
program should plan to care for health 
and recreation; work experiences and 
vocational training ; vocational employ- 
ment, follow-up placements, and con- 
tinued vocational upgrading ; home and 
family preparation and experience ; 
education in citizenship, basic skills, so- 
cial understandings, and personal de- 
velopment ; work experience in restora- 
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4 Dr. Leonard began work on the 
Council of Youth Welfare idea, de- 
scribed herein, two years ago in his 
work with a county council of social 
agencies in Southern California. The 
present completed report was drafted 
in January in connection with an ad- 
vanced seminar taught by the author 
at Stanford. After being presented 
there, it was reviewed by him at the 
February national meeting of the 
Society for Curriculum Study in 
Atlantic City. After its Representative 
Council had discussed this proposal, 
the California Association of Secon- 
dary Education, meeting in Oakland 
April 9, passed a resolution asking 
the State Department of Education to 
join with the Association in setting 
up a commission to study ways and 
means of coérdinating and making 
more effective youth agencies in 
California. 

The author is associate professor of 
Education at Stanford University. His 
fields of interest are secondary cur- 
riculum and administration. He is 
executive secretary of the Society for 
Curriculum Study: a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Progres- 
sive Education Association, Western 
Region; a member of the California 
Committee for the Study of Secon- 
dary and Collegiate Education; and 
a member of the Planning Committee 
of the National Association of Secon- 
dary School Principals. He is pro- 
fessional consultant to the secondary 
schools of Los Angeles, Santa Bar- 
bara, and Modoc County. Before 
coming to California, he helped direct 
the curriculum programs in the states 
of Virginia, Florida, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, and Texas. 





tion of depleted resources of the nation ; 
and spiritual development. 

To provide these opportunities, the 
program plans to utilize the leadership 
and facilities of all agencies now serv- 
ing youth and to create, or extend, other 
agencies to meet needs now inadequately 



































cared for. The program will center in 
the secondary school, but it calls for an 
immediate and thorough reorganization 
of the school. 

Among the existing agencies to be 
utilized are: 


1. The public schools. 

2. Federal agencies such as NYA, CCC, 
and ROTC. 

3. State agencies such as secondary schools, 
technical schools, institutions of higher learn- 
ing, juvenile courts, and detention institutions. 

4. Voluntary agencies such as YMCA, 
YWCA, Hi-Y, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Big 
Brother and Big Sister organizations, Camp- 
fire Girls, and park, playground, and recre- 
ation camp organizations. 

5. Religious organizations — participation 
will be advised but not required of youth. 

6. Organizations dealing with different 
racial groups. 

The agencies to be created or ex- 
tended in use include the following : 

1. Public work projects—local, state, and 
national. 

2. Work projects in private industries, in 
collaboration with industry and labor. 

3. Vocational enterprises to be maintained 
by the youth council to provide special voca- 
tional experiences for youth not ready for 
employment in industry and public work proj- 
ects. Such enterprises as crop farming, or- 
chard care, poultry raising, and greenhouse 
care would be typical. 

4. Health camps to be built for youths 
needing special health care for treatment of 
tuberculosis, infantile paralysis, serious mal- 
nutrition, and nervous disorders. 

5. Employment agencies for youth. 

6. Guidance service for youth staffed by 
psychologists, social workers, physicians, 
teachers, directors of youth activities, and 
parents. 


The program is not designed to pro- 
vide economic assistance to youth except 
when normal development of youth de- 
pends upon such aid. Such aid for youth 
between 13 and 18 may be given through 
parents. All youth from 13 to 18 should 
be encouraged to serve, without pay, the 
local community or the state or the na- 
tion for one year in the restoration or 
preservation of natural resources or in 
service of value to the public. This need 
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not be at one continuous period but 
should be alternated with school expe- 
rience. Youth from 13 to 21 in this 
service should receive direct remuner- 
ation. 

All youth should participate in as 
many phases of the youth program as 
desirable for them. Participation in- 
cludes : 

1. Attending classes. 

2. Engaging in vocational activities either 
in private, public, or special projects main- 
tained by the youth council. 

3. Taking part in the activities of recrea- 
tional camps. 

4. Living in health centers when assigned 
for health reasons. 

5. Continuing education in institutions of 
higher learning. 

6. Engaging in public work projects. 

The program should provide for an 
adequate guidance clinic and counseling 
service. Every youth should report to 
such service and receive from it ade- 
quate diagnoses. Youth should partici- 
pate in the preparation and constant re- 
statement of their complete educational 
program for work, study, and play. The 
guidance office would keep complete and 
adequate records which would be trans- 
ferred from one project to the next and 
continuously be kept up to date. 

The program should provide for the 
development of youth in democratic 
abilities and attitudes and for practice 
in developing competence in the appli- 
cation of democratic principles to actual 
situations. Work in camps should be 
shared, management should be assumed 
by youth, and ample practice in all 
activities should be afforded in making 
and executing plans in accordance with 
group decisions. 

The program should provide for the 
continual reéducation of the public in 
order to establish and maintain public 
confidence in the youth program. 


ib order to give some picture of how 
this proposed setup might work from 
an administrative and supervisory 
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standpoint, two charts are attached here- 
with. The first indicates the line of 
authority which should be established, 
and the second shows the supervisory 
relationship which might be set up. 
These charts do not imply either that 
the existing officers in positions already 
established shall be retained or that they 
shall not be retained. Such a decision 
needs to be made in the light of a par- 
ticular individual. The setup proposed 
deals with the idea of the office itself, 
rather than with the individual holding 
such office. The charts illustrate sug- 
gestive possibilities of how such a pro- 
gram might be organized. Needed 
changes, of course, would have to be 
made in terms of the evolution of the 
program. 

Briefly the administrative organiza- 
tion is this: The work heads up in the 
United States Federal Security Agency. 
In this office would be established sev- 
eral divisions, one of them being a Divi- 
sion of Youth, headed by a federal di- 
rector who eventually would have under 
him a series of regional supervisors. 
Each of these regional supervisors 
would represent one of the nine re- 
gions of the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board? and would operate in a 
purely professional and nonadministra- 
tive relationship with the states involved. 
The function of these supervisors would 
be to offer leadership, serve as directors 
of regional agencies, maintain a staff for 
compilation and dissemination of edu- 





2Since the charts included herein were 
drawn the National Resources Planning Board 
has reduced its eleven regions to nine. The 
new set-up is as follows: District No. 1, Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island ; District No. 2, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, New 
Jersey, North Carolina, Delaware; District 
No. 8, Georgia, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi; District No. 4, 
Indiana, Ohio, West Virginia, Kentucky, IIli- 
nois, Wisconsin, Michigan; District No. 5, 
Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Arkansas; Dis- 
trict No. 6, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota; District 
No. 7, Colorado, Wyoming, New Mexico; Dis- 
trict No. 8, California, Nevada, Utah, Arizona ; 
District No. 9, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Montana. 


cational materials for the welfare of all 
youth agencies operating within the re- 
gion. The regional director of youth 
welfare would codrdinate such agencies 
as NYA, CCC, recreational and health 
groups, secondary schools, and so forth. 


In each state would be set up a De- 
partment of Youth Welfare, with a 
director who would codrdinate in his 
state the same youth agencies with 
which the regional director is to work 
on a larger scale. This director would 
receive professional help from the re- 
gional supervisors and from the federal 
director. 

In each county, district, or city (de- 
pending on the size of the administra- 
tive unit found most feasible) there 
would be a local council of youth wel- 
fare, headed by a director who, again, 
in turn, would coordinate the youth 
agencies in the local community. This 
local codrdinator would be appointed by 
the local board of education and would 
have serving under him a youth council. 
On this council would be ten paid super- 
visors (the number would vary with the 
size of the community), plus represen- 
tatives from voluntary youth groups and 
from existing groups with their own 
paid representatives. 

Such agencies as the following would 
be codrdinated in this council: recrea- 
tion, public health, public work, private 
business and industry, federal agencies 
for unemployed youth, higher educa- 
tional institutions, juvenile courts and 
police, labor organizations, public sec- 
ondary schools, and voluntary youth 
groups which would be represented by 
youth themselves. 

The purpose of the youth council 
would be to formulate local policies and 
to carry them out as the positions of 
each representative required. There 
should be, for instance, paid supervisors 
of recreation, health, public works, pri- 
vate work, placement and followup, spe- 
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cial education (meaning individualized 
education for college entrance or per- 
sonal development or that beyond the 
common required program of social 
education), social education (for citi- 
zenship), guidance and diagnosis of 
research and evaluation, and of federal 
projects for unemployed youth. In ad- 
dition, the local council would have 
representatives from voluntary youth 
groups such as the Scouts, Campfire 
Girls, YMCA, and so forth and also 
from labor, juvenile courts, detention 
homes, religion, social services, and 
youth themselves. 

The first purpose of this commission 
or council would be to work with each 
of the groups which the supervisor or 
volunteer represents and to determine 
the policies of youth education in the 
community, both in the schools and out 
of the schools. A second purpose would 
be for it to consolidate and unify this 
program of youth education with all 
the present existing organizations. The 
third would be to carry out, through the 
employed supervisory staff, the policies 
determined upon. 


BRIEF statement is herewith at- 

tached to give some idea of what 
each of the agencies suggested for par- 
ticipation in this work might do in this 
total youth program. 

RECREATION. The recreation of youth 
should take the form of a positive pro- 
gram for the purposes of body building, 
establishing permanent leisure interests, 
building codperative group living, and 
developing responsibility. All local 
existing recreation groups should be 
utilized to the maximum degree. Addi- 
tional recreational sources should be set 
up and supplied as an adequate survey 
reveals the need. In this connection 
such a survey as the one sponsored by 
the Pacific Camping Association under 
the direction of the California State 
Planning Board and State Park Com- 
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mission, with the codperation of the Na- 
tional Park Service, is recommended.® 

HEALTH Camps. The idea of these 
agencies is to supply needed facilities 
for convalescence of children suffering 
from such troubles as malnutrition, 
tuberculosis, infantile paralysis, heart 
disease, and other diseases or conditions 
requiring medical attention, prolonged 
rest and care, and supervised food and 
recreation. These camps should be set 
up regionally or locally as an adequate 
survey determines the need and should 
be accompanied by adequate provision 
for other diseases and accidents which 
must be cared for locally. 

Pusitic WorkK Projects. Thes 
projects are designed to furnish three 
things: 

1. Actual work experience for boys and 
girls so that they may have some understand- 
ing of the meaning and range of work in their 
own growth and development. 

2. Actual experience previous to definite 
employment. 

3. A contribution to public work and serv- 
ices to help develop in youth a feeling of 
responsibility and loyalty to the work of the 
larger social group and to the nation. 

Adequate surveys of possible work 
needs would have to be made and the 
work would divide itself into local and 
nonlocal projects. The local projects 
could be cared for while the youth lived 
at home. In the nonlocal projects camps 
would have to be constructed and board 
and lodging provided. These work proj- 
ects would become an integral part of 
the school program, and the curriculum 
would be reorganized to make adequate 
provision for study and work and the 
necessary learning in connection with 
carrying out the projects. In other 
words, the nature of the projects them- 
selves would determine to a considerable 
degree the content of an important part 
of the school curriculum. Experiences 
of community schools and of the Na- 





8 The report of this survey is entitled A Study 
of Organized Group Camping in California— 
Official WPA Project Number 65-2-98-16. 














tional Resettlement work of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture could be drawn on 
here. A further statement as to the 
nature of each project might offer : 

Local Public Work Projects. These 
could furnish practical work experience 
for youth under 18 years of age, in con- 
nection with the overall educational 
program. This work experience should 
provide the youth with the knowledge 
and skill connected with that particular 
work, security in the assurance of his 
competency to perform the required 
work, and a sense of responsibility to- 
ward his community and pride in the 
improvement of it that the project on 
which he works will make. Such proj- 
ects may furnish training, similar to 
apprenticeship within business, in vari- 
ous fields such as theater work, writing, 
music, art, landscaping, building, and 
road construction—including such work 
as surveying and engineering. 

Public Work Camps for Nonlocal 
Projects. Where a project is too large 
to be manned entirely by local youth, 
camps may be set up as living quarters 
for other young people who may be 
brought in to participate in the project. 
These projects will serve the same pur- 
poses which the local ones do, but they 
will have an added value. Inasmuch as 
the youth actually live there they gain 
experience in codperative living. They 
can assume a major share of the respon- 
sibility for the management of the camp 
in general, for the planning, buying, and 
preparation of food, for planning and 
supplying recreation and entertainment, 
for an equitable division of work, and 
for seeing that the work is performed to 
the satisfaction of themselves and the 
good of society. The work will be pe- 
culiarly theirs, and they will feel the 
satisfaction of having performed a 
valuable social or public service. The 
same plan of codperative living would 
be carried on in the health and recreation 
camps. 
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Camps for purposes such as the fol- 
lowing are contemplated : 


Forest protection camps. 
National Park Service. 
Development of recreational areas. 
Irrigation projects. 

Drainage and erosion projects. 
Harbor and terminal development. 
Power development. 

Conservation projects. 

Extension of Park and Forest Service. 
Beaches. 

Flood control. 


PrivATE Work Projects. The pur- 
pose of private work projects would be 
to induct youth gradually into private 
business and industry through the estab- 
lishment of relationships with local 
business and industry and organized 
labor for apprenticeship programs and 
for a junior wage scale. Wages should 
be paid in proportion to services ren- 
dered on these projects, and distribution 
of youth to these projects should be 
made in terms of their interests and abil- 
ities. Through such a program several 
gains might be made: 

1. Actual work experience in the field of 
private business before full-time entrance. 

2. Gradual experience in making money and 
assuming financial responsibilities. 

3. Definite vocational training. 

Some of this work could be handled 
locally; some of it would have to be 
set up in industry outside the locality in 
order to care adequately for the wide 
range of both local and national needs 
and interests. A further statement on 
each of these possibilities might be: 

Private Local Business and Industry. 
Local business and industry should pro- 
vide apprenticeship training for students 
in connection with their vocational train- 
ing in the schools. All youth who will 
enter business or industry should be 
given actual work experience in the field 
which they plan to enter while they are 
under the supervision of the youth 
council’s educational program. The 
work will be part-time to allow for con- 
tinued schooling, and the conditions and 
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remuneration would be worked out by 
the industry concerned and the labor 
organizations within the industry, with 
the advice and approval of the youth 
council. 

When a youngster reaches the age of 
18 years, every effort will be made to 
secure him a place in his chosen industry 
or business, or he may continue his edu- 
cation in college. If he does not secure 
work he should be given public work 
employment until he can secure other 
work. 

Private Nonlocal Business and Indus- 
try. If a pupil’s interests and aptitudes 
fit him for employment in an industry 
not in his locality, arrangements should 
be made for him to live near that indus- 
try. If the industry is large and a num- 
ber of boys and/or girls wish an appren- 
ticeship in it and plans can be made for 
such apprenticeship, an actual training 
center may be set up in the vicinity. For 
instance, a vocational school might be 
set up near a Ford plant, where the boy 
would receive instruction. Housing fa- 
cilities would be arranged for him, and 
he would engage in part-time appren- 
ticeship work at the plant. At the com- 
pletion of his vocational training course 
and apprenticeship work he might be in 
line for a permanent place in this or 
similar plant when an opening occurred. 

SocrAL EpucaTion. The supervisors 
of these areas would be responsible for 
unifying the work of the school and 
other agencies in building character, so- 
cial responsibility, and competent action 
and in supplying needed information for 
adequate citizenship. A thorough-going 
revision of the school curriculum should 
be made here in conjunction with vari- 
ous field activities in recreation and 
work. 

GUIDANCE AND D1acnosis. Super- 
visors in this field would be responsible 
for rendering adequate testing, medical 
examinations, and clinical diagnosis to 
aid in placement and guidance of youth 
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in the entire program of youth edu- 
cation. 

RESEARCH AND EVALUATION, Super- 
visors in this area would be responsible 
for continued study and evaluation of 
the effectiveness of the program and of 
the consequent results upon individuals 
in it. 

SpPEcIAL EpucaTion. This area 
would deal with problems of citizenship 
education. The primary function of the 
supervisors would be to assist in reor- 
ganizing the school curriculum, doing 
away with subject divisions, and estab- 
lishing, instead, a program of individ- 
ualized education to meet the diversified 
needs of youth. Such programs might 
be organized to meet particular voca- 
tional needs, the needs of youth going 
to college, and the needs for hobbies, 
sports, individual health, and individual 
personalities. Here again would be 
necessary complete codrdination be- 
tween school and field projects. 

PLACEMENT AND FoLLow-vup. This 
agency should be charged with the re- 
sponsibility of placement and replace- 
ment of youth in private business and 
industry. The various placement bu- 
reaus should be a part of the total edu- 
cational and work program. Each one 
should be a reliable source of informa- 
tion about local work openings and 
other job opportunities throughout the 
region. It should provide information 
to the council as to what youth can be 
placed in private industry and should 
keep them informed of the demand for 
public enterprises to care for the rest. 
It should provide follow-up service to 
see that the individual youth is adapted 
to the job, that he is aided in such adap- 
tation if necessary, or that he is put in 
a more suitable occupation if such adap- 
tation seems undesirable and unlikely. 

FEDERAL PRropEcTs FOR UNEMPLOYED 
Youtu. Federal projects for unem- 
ployed youth under the age of 18 should 
be retained and expanded so that youth 




















may have continuous work and guid- 
ance until they can be taken over by pri- 
vate industry. Part of these youth may 
be cared for in nonlocal work camps and 
part of them on local projects while they 
live at home. Financial remuneration 
should be given for all such work. 

ADDITIONAL AGENCIES SUCH AS 
CHURCHES, VOLUNTARY YOUTH OR- 
GANIZATIONS, CourTS, JUVENILE DeE- 
TENTION HoMES, AND SO FORTH. These 
agencies should provide additional serv- 
ices for youth. A statement about each 
of these might be: 

Courts and Juvenile Detention Homes. 
The long-run purpose would be to do 
away with these agencies for handling 
juvenile delinquency. Judges, matrons, 
and so forth could be worked into the 
mental health clinics and similar organ- 
izations to give advice and direction to 
maladjusted children. In their present 
function they should exist only so long 
as the general setup is working ineffi- 
ciently enough that the children cannot 
be taken care of in the rest of the pro- 
gram. 

For the present, such children as are 
an actual menace to society would have 
to be held in the detention homes, but 
there the entire effort should be on 
rehabilitation, and the youngsters should 
be released to the work camps, health 
camps, recreation camps, or whatever 
place suits their needs, at the earliest 
time possible. Many of those within the 
homes at present should be paroled to 
the teachers and other responsible 
adults working in the program, and they 
should be given a schedule of work and 
education suited to their needs, with 
special clinical health and psychiatric 
attention. 

Churches. The churches will care for 
the religious observances of the youth 
in their own membership. Spiritual 
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leadership and training in the highest 
ethical ideals will come from them. 
Their representatives will work with 
other members of the council to plan 
how best to furnish such training to 
those youth outside the churches. 

Recreational facilities within the vari- 
ous churches will continue to serve the 
young church members. Other facilities 
should be provided for those young peo- 
ple who have no church affiliations, but 
care should be taken to consider all 
existing facilities when a recreational 
program for youth is set up. All actual 
duplication should be avoided, but all 
youth should have the use of such fa- 
cilities. 

V oluntary Y outh Organizations. The 
purposes of such youth organizations 
are to supply recreation, character and 
citizenship training, and awareness of 
social responsibility—accompanied by a 
desire to assume that responsibility. 
The leaders of such organizations 
should have a representative on the 
council, and the council should codperate 
with the organizations in planning and 
carrying through their programs. If 
such organizations have recreational fa- 
cilities—summer camps or playgrounds 
and gymnasiums—which are not fully 
utilized, the council might see that funds 
are supplied to aid in their maintenance 
in return for the privilege of using them, 
when they were not in use otherwise, 
for youth outside the membership. 

The council should know what recre- 
ation is being supplied to what young 
people by the youth organizations so 
that all youth will be a part of the recre- 
ational program, but services should not 
be duplicated. The council might see 
that funds are available to pay dues for 
those youngsters who would profit from 
membership in such organizations but 
who are unable to pay dues. 









A School Superintendent 
States His Views 4 By CURTIS E. WARREN 


ECENTLY a group of school su- 
perintendents in conference with 
representatives of the National Youth 
Administration developed a statement 
centering around youth and the needs 
of America today. In the light of the 
proposal which opens this symposium, 
the opening paragraph of this statement 
is significant. 

The present emergency brings a sharp 

realization that this is a time when every 
American citizen should be prepared to serve 
the interests of his country effectively. To 
promote such preparation, there should be in- 
augurated in each community, and in the 
schools in particular, a program of inter- 
pretation which will assist every youth to 
realize that now, or in the near future, he will 
be called upon to render an intensive civic 
service, either in production of goods or in 
other phases of defense activities. 
It is rather a sad commentary on Amer- 
ican society that the needs of youth 
should receive so little attention until 
an extreme national emergency faces 
us. But regardless of what it is that 
finally has moved us to give the prob- 
lems of youth the attention that is de- 
manded by the preceding quotation and 
by Dr. Leonard’s proposal, a great many 
of us seem to be ready now to accept our 
responsibility for youth’s welfare. It 
behooves us, therefore, to give careful 
consideration to such a comprehensive 
proposal as that which has been pre- 
sented to the participants in this sym- 
posium. 

Since the depression of 1928 there 
has been no really organized attempt 
made to study, in a nationally organized 
way, the needs of youth or to set up a 
program in terms of the total youth 
population. Certainly education has 
done little or nothing except in modify- 
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q Mr. Warren's interest in this sym- 1 
posium’s proposal for youth and his 
qualifications to write on the topic 
can best be demonstrated by citing 
his personal contribution to related 
activities and by enumerating the 
accomplishments of the program of 
curriculum revision which he, as city 
superintendent, has directed in the 
Santa Barbara City Schools during 
the past five years. 

Mr. Warren is a member of the 
Advisory Committee of Superintend- 
ents for the National Youth Adminis- 
tration in Washington; he is a mem- 
ber of the Santa Barbara Youth Com- 
mission, and he is a member of the 
local NYA Advisory Committee. As 
for what the curriculum revision pro- 
gram has accomplished, the writer 
lists the following: “(1) The reorgani- 
zation of an entire school system in 
an average American community in 
terms of an accepted philosophy; (2) 
The development of a complete state- 
ment of scope and sequence from 
kindergarten through the twelfth year; 
(3) The demonstration that skills can 
be taught as part of a unified pro- 
gram; (4) The setting up of a planned 
program for every individual boy and 
girl in school; (5) The use of an entire 
department of education (Stanford) 
in a continuous consultancy relation- 
ship, with members of the staff in 
residence through the whole school 


year. 





ing slightly the pattern of education as 
it existed before 1928. Any of the critics 
of education would be safe in saying 
that its chief objective has been to train 
for status. Despite the efforts of many 
of our best thinkers in education, too 

















many of the general public believe train- 
ing for the possession of the Three R’s 
is the most important function of the 
educational program. Some qualifica- 
tion of the two foregoing objectives in 
education might be stated in terms of 
vocational training, but the status ob- 
jective has not faded out, and in the 
majority of our secondary institutions 
it remains the dominant motive. 

The writer is sensitive to the fact, 
however, that there is a movement, 
which is gaining force, for the inclusion 
of a group of social objectives in our 
program of education. Fortunately for 
this more recent movement, the national 
emergency is hastening the development 
of a program which will center more 
largely around these social objectives, 
and will be more truly in harmony with 
our American ideals of democracy. 

Because the proposals submitted in 
the youth proposal in this JouRNAL are 
in harmony with and outline a course of 
action to realize the social objectives of 
education, every superintendent who 
purposes to set up an educational pro- 
gram which will function democratically 
must be intrigued by the general aim of 
these proposals. 


ie the light of the objectives of the 

proposal, the writer has been asked to 
criticize the proposal, the nature and 
purposes of the program, and the plan 
of organization from the standpoint of 
his experience as a school superintend- 
ent. Space forbids a discussion in de- 
tail; therefore, these reactions will be 
rather general and largely from the 
point of view of the philosophy in- 
volved. 

As one looks at the program in toto, 
he finds it evident that a degree of cen- 
tralization will be necessary to put the 
plan into action. The various local 
groups concerned will be inclined, in 
their desire for local autonomy, to re- 
sist the consolidation vigorously unless 
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it can be shown that the national emer- 
gency and the plight of youth require 
cooperation. The other alternative 
would be the assignment of dictatorial 
powers to this group by the national 
government, which is not, as I take it, 
implied in the suggested proposal. With- 
out question, the implementing of this 
program will depend upon how well this 
problem of centralization is solved. 

It is proposed that the youth com- 
mission established be set up for a pe- 
riod of three years and that it shall 
design a complete program for the total 
education of youth from the ages of 
13 to 21. The age span will be increased 
or decreased, of course, in terms of ex- 
perience, but the life of the youth com- 
mission should be extended to at least 
five years. 


5 ibm part of the program which calls 

for an immediate and thorough re- 
organization of the secondary school, 
where it is proposed that the program 
will center, is one of the vital elements 
in the plan. As one who is familiar with 
the organization and personnel involved 
in this proposal, I would say that the 
task seems almost insurmountable, at 
least in terms of immediacy. This con- 
clusion is made out of first-hand expe- 
rience ; however, if such reorganization 
can be accomplished this will be the most 
significant contribution to the youth 
problem that has been made in the last 
quarter of a century. 

Any superintendent will be tremen- 
dously concerned with this proposed ad- 
ministrative and supervisory organiza- 
tion. He has been accustomed to almost 
total autonomy in his individual capac- 
ity. Boards of education as a whole 
have not interfered very greatly with 
the administration of his own organiza- 
tion. State departments of education, as 
far as the superintendent is concerned, 
are known to be in existence through 
bulletins and periodic friendly contacts. 
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Now it is proposed that there shall be 
set up under the United States Federal 
Security Agency a Division of Youth 
Welfare which will codrdinate NYA, 
CCC, recreation, health, and secondary 
education. This organization, if I un- 
derstand correctly, might eventuate into 
a hierarchal one reaching down into each 
community in the nation and involving 
directors and supervisors in abundance. 

No attempt will be made here to dis- 
cuss the organization in detail. The con- 
cern of the superintendent will be in re- 
gard to how far this plan will encroach 
upon local autonomy. Relationships be- 
tween local, state, and national groups 
must be carefully worked out. The serv- 
ices offered, no matter how excellent and 
thorough, must be weighed against a 
possible loss of that well-established and 
vested principle of American govern- 
ment which guarantees local autonomy 
in the administration of the schools. 

Judging from past experience, I sus- 
pect that organized resistance to this 
section of the proposal may arise among 
local school administrators and that this 
will be a focal point in the success or 
failure of the proposed plan. The local 
superintendent will view this program 
with alarm, no matter how much he is 
assured that safeguards to preserve the 
best of local autonomy are set up. 

Another focal point of the plan is the 
proposal that the leadership and facili- 
ties of all agencies now serving youth 
shall be utilized to create, extend, and 
meet needs now inadequately cared for. 
Those who have had experience with 
these various agencies will be compelled 
to say that an entirely new or much 
modified philosophy will have to be de- 
veloped among these groups if this pur- 
pose is to be accomplished. 

The work of the agencies as outlined 
is comprehensive and inclusive beyond 
the wildest dreams of the progressive 
superintendent. It not only involves all 
of the best that has been accomplished 
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by various agencies, but it proposes in 
addition a relationship with private in- 
dustry beyond anything so far known. 

The remaining purposes set forth in 
Dr. Leonard’s plan for reorganization 
are incidental and can be revamped in 
terms of the needs as experience unfolds 
—except for one, that which provides 
for public relations. The superintendent 
will find himself definitely challenged 
with the manner in which the program 
will be arranged for the “continual re- 
education of the public in order to estab- 
lish and maintain public confidence in 
the youth program.” However, the so- 
cial agencies of the present administra- 
tion at Washington seem to have been 
uniformly successful in accomplishing 
their purposes, and perhaps their ex- 
perience and service can be brought to 
bear to solve this problem. 


N conclusion the writer, giving a su- 

perintendent’s reaction to the propos- 
als, believes that they are extensive and 
inclusive of the needs of youth as those 
needs exist in the world today. The plan 
involves a tremendous reorganization, 
some of which will be rather baffling and 
difficult to accomplish. The most perti- 
nent problems will be the immediate and 
thorough reorganization of the second- 
ary school, the development of a plan of 
coOperation among the various social 
agencies which will function success- 
fully, and the harmonizing of the pat- 
tern of local autonomy with the idea of 
a centralized administrative control. 

However, if America is to meet the 
needs of youth and the demands of the 
national and international emergency in 
terms of the needs of youth, the pro- 
posed plan has such merit and possibili- 
ties that the most serious consideration 
should be given to its proposals. It 
offers opportunities for the most com- 
prehensive plan of education which 
has been advanced within the writer’s 


knowledge. 
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NE cannot help but admire the 

proponent of a plan so radical in 
its departure from established procedure 
as is the proposal of Dr. Leonard. Any 
frontier thinker must have courage and 
temerity. He also offers himself as a 
sacrifice—in this case to the improve- 
ment of the social order and presumably 
for the cause of safeguarding and fur- 
thering democracy. Acknowledging the 
contribution of Dr. Leonard, therefore, 
and recognizing that the plan suggested 
is in the formative stage, the present 
writer presents the following analysis, 
which purports to suggest some of the 
weaknesses and strengths of the pro- 
posed reorganization. 


It is admitted that our present plan 
for youth training is chaotic. The mul- 
tiplicity of programs for youth advanced 
by the public schools, NYA, WPA, 
EEP, Junior Employment, CCC, col- 
leges and universities, and several other 
agencies is constantly producing waste, 
parallel offerings, confusion of aims, 
and it may result in disgraceful com- 
petition—with youth as the sacrifice. 
That we have not adequately met the 
needs of all youth through the age of 
21 is apparent. That as the recognized 
agency of public education, the public 
schools have done a good job, however, 
is stoutly maintained—to criticize the 
accomplishments of the public schools, 
with the miserly funds which they have 
had available, in contrast to the tremen- 
dous appropriations necessitated by Dr. 
Leonard’s proposed program, would be 
ridiculous. 

The proposal, incidentally, implies a 
wholesale granting of money never 





q In his article Dr. Turner insists on 
clarification and restatement of the 
part of Professor Leonard’s proposal 
which assigns to the Federal Security 
Agency instead of specifically to the 
Office of Education responsibility for 
the welfare of youth. In speaking 
thus as a secondary school adminis- 
trator, the writer undoubtedly is ex- 
pressing the opinion of many of his 
colleagues, for everywhere there is a 
movement for the schools to guard 
zealously their independence—of 
course, each of the agencies to be co- 
ordinated under the proposal is likely 
to be jealous of its vested rights, but 
to the schools, the author indicates, 
the principle of control is a matter of 
basic philosophy. 

The writer of this article is principal 
of the Fremont High School, Oakland. 
As a member of the State Representa- 
tive Council of the Association of 
Secondary School Principals, he par- 
ticipated in the deliberations which 
resulted in the Association's recently 
asking the State Department of Edu- 
cation to join with it in setting up a 
commission to study the codrdination 
of youth agencies in California. Dr. 
Turner is a member of the State Ex- 
ecutive High School NYA Committee 
and of the NEA Committee on Aca- 
demic Freedom. 





dreamed of by public school officials. 
For a total youth program, however, 
such support is imperative if America 
is to plan adequately for the building of 
a democracy. It is most appropriate, 
therefore, to free our thinking from the 
bonds of traditional schooling, face the 
newly evolving social order, and decide 
on the best means to reach these ends. 
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ey proposal smacks of totalitarian- 
ism! It must lose that flavor if it is 
to be palatable to our people. We need 
federal planning. We cannot exist, how- 
ever, without the understanding and in- 
terest of every individual in every com- 
munity in America. Federal control so 
easily usurps the fundamentals of our 
way of living and so quickly bleeds the 
life from initiative and creativeness that 
its too broad and uncontrolled use might 
kill, in the accomplishment of its postu- 
lated good, the very end sought. 

No one knows a school community 
so well as the person responsible for it 
and living therein. That individual must 
have freedom to work and create, but in 
addition he must have assistance such 
as proposed or he will never be able to 
do much more than what has been ac- 
complished to date. A unified educative 
plan, therefore, is basic to advancement. 
Increased support must come. But local 
inventiveness must not be destroyed. 
These tests the proposer of any plan of 
educational reorganization must con- 
stantly apply. 

Our weakness as a people is to swing 
from one extreme to another, even in 
the face of an oft repeated recognition 
of the middle ground as fundamentally 
democratic. Many wild schemes of the 
past have taken off from the opposite 
hill and ended in the valley after costly 
and unintelligent sacrifices with dispro- 
portionate gains. Why not start in the 
valley? Why the United States Federal 
Security Agency? Let’s not sacrifice all 
we have now! To prevent confusion, 
distortion, insecurity, and waste, make 
the Office of Education a secretaryship 
in the Cabinet. Give it the dignity it has 
never had. Let’s not continue to be 
hypocrites and preach that education is 
the most important phase of democracy 
and then place it in an inferior position 
to every other governmental activity. 

Under this secretary let us consoli- 
date the educational activities of the 
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WPA, the EEP, all of the CCC and 
NYA, the Junior Employment Office, 
the Youth Hostel movement, Recrea- 
tion, Health, and everything pertaining 
to a program for youth. The proposed 
plan does not specifically state that such 
would be desirable or required. It merely 
says that the program “plans to utilize 
the leadership and facilities of all agen- 
cies now serving youth.” To go on this 
way might augment the present dupli- 
cation and confusion. Further, the plan 
says that the “program will center in the 
secondary school.” If so, why not so set 
it up and then reorganize to handle all 
proposed activities which we never have 
been permitted to include and for which 
we never have been given adequate 
financing in the past. 

The plan implies that youth’s greatest 
needs are opportunities for healthful 
physical and mental maturation and for 
educational experiences leading to com- 
petence in citizenship, home mainte- 
nance, and vocational fitness. Agreed! 
This is America’s greatest need, the 
greatest need of our democracy. Give 
a United States secretary of education 
this responsibility! Charge him with 
this program ! Give him power to handle 
all phases of education from the nursery 
school on up, not just for ages 13 to 21. 
Give him the funds now appropriated 
to recreation departments of cities, the 
pseudo military CCC, the NYA, the 
nursery school portion of the WPA, 4H 
clubs, the ROTC, FFA clubs, and so 
forth, and then let there be a nationally 
coordinated plan, set up under the pro- 
posed regional supervisors ; then carry 
this into the states and communities. 
Enforce these comprehensive plans, but 
never destroy the local creativeness, en- 
thusiasm, and “belonging-to-ness,”’ ab- 
solutely imperative to every individual 
in our democracy. 

The planning commission of five 
should work with the secretary of edu- 
cation. The commission should not be 
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made up of college professors. Perhaps 
one professor on the commission 
wouldn’t be too devastating, but no one 
should be on that commission unless he 
has had recent personal experience with 
the youth of the age in question and a 
background steeped in wide practical 
experience. Let this commission call in 
the various experts and weigh their 
specialized opinions in light of their 
practicality. Try out the tentative plans 
in selected regions. Only proceed as 
rapidly as qualified persons are avail- 
able. Discuss developments more, and 
issue fewer orders than have emanated 
from our present NYA, CCC, WPA, 
and so forth. Democracy grows through 
sharing, pooling, agreeing and acting. 


D* LEONARD’s proposal says, “All 
youth from 13 to 18 should be en- 
couraged to serve, without pay, the local 
community or the state or the nation for 
one year....” We have accepted the 
gifts of democracy and shunned its re- 
sponsibilities. We have proselyted her 
munificences. We have taken and not 
given. Our selfish ends have consumed 
our capacities to love America. To live, 
we must coordinate her ends and ours. 
One year of service will not produce 
what is desired. The need demands 
greater measures. All productive labor 
of young folk and old must be labor for 
the individual and for his country. Why 
shouldn’t youth always give part of their 
earnings to the nation? The adult does 
(and yet he fails to realize what it is 
for!). Let every boy and girl know and 
pay for his education in proportion to 
his ability to produce. Through the pro- 
posed work experiences youth could 
learn to share in the support of all ac- 
tivities. 

A year’s service flavors of compul- 
sory military training. How quickly a 
short-sighted military man would gobble 
this up! Steer youth toward indepen- 
dent employment at the age of 21, or, 


for those of ability and inclination, to- 
ward continued training. Have these 
work experiences continue into the uni- 
versity and every other form of higher 
learning, the time between organized 
study and work being adjusted in terms 
of the ends sought by the individual. 

Why are the girls left out of this 
plan? The author may have planned to 
include them but so little reference is 
made to them and so much of the pro- 
posed plan is in terms of boys and young 
men that it would appear that a rethink- 
ing in terms of young women is nec- 
essary. 

There is no provision in the plan to 
bring parents into the scheme. The good 
home is the bulwark of democracy. Poor 
homes are perhaps the main handicap 
of democracy. Parents must be brought 
up in this plan and must be active in its 
varied aspects. These homes which can- 
not be made into assets should have 
less and less to do with their children. 
Herein lies a crucial aspect of the plan’s 
successful operation. The plan provides 
only for “the continual reéducation of 
the public in order to establish and main- 
tain public confidence in the youth pro- 
gram.” 


T= idea behind Dr. Leonard’s pro- 
posal has great value. America needs 
an educative plan which is all inclusive, 
which is properly financed, which will 
give youth “real” experiences, which 
will teach the value of work, which will 
furnish work experiences, which will 
provide for learning to live democrat- 
ically, which will instill a deep-seated 
love for a land which is theirs, and 
which will be our hope for solving the 
problems of living together in an abun- 
dant way under the leadership of the 
wisest and the best. Dr. Leonard’s pro- 
posal is a stimulating beginning. With 
a number of revisions it ought to be 
actively followed-up and some such final 
idea put into operation. 








NYA Views on the Youth 


Proposal 


| ancora NIGHTINGALE, behind the 
romantic aura in which legend has 
enveloped her, was a very realistic wo- 
man who once said: “Every plan has 
two parts ; the plan, and a handle to pick 
it up with.” 

As a state director of a federal work- 
experience program, and as a person 
with a good many years of experience 
with voluntary youth agencies, I have 
two immediate reactions to Mr. Leon- 
ard’s proposal for the consolidation and 
coordination of services for youth. The 
first is some apprehension of the diff- 
culties involved in the projection of so 
ambitious a program ; and the second is 
a whole-hearted belief in the desirability 
of coordination. I am not sure which 
handle to pick it up with. I shall, there- 
fore, confine myself to a number of 
comments which I hope will add to the 
general thinking on this project. 


HE proposed plan involves the re- 

conditioning of large and small 
groups of people in communities of va- 
ried facilities and in different stages of 
social and industrial development. It 
embraces innumerable services now the 
ingrained responsibilities of established 
social agencies, health agencies, employ- 
ment agencies, the schools, service clubs, 
the P.-T. A., municipal parks and play- 
grounds, work experience programs of 
the NYA and CCC, recreation agencies, 
churches, judicial and correctional insti- 
tutions and processes. 

It presupposes the existence of a large 
body of skilled technicians as counselors 
—technicians with intensive social work 
training, since a program providing in- 
dividualized programs for every youth 
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q Three points which Mr. Burns makes 
in this comment on Dr. Leonard's pro- 
posal stand out in particular —his 
endorsement of the plan, his enthu- 
siasm for control of the expanded 
youth set-up by the Federal Security 
Agency, and his summary of the vari- 
ous areas in which the existent NYA 
program is functioning in the same 
manner as that outlined in the pro- 
posal. 

Mr. Burns is state administrator for 
the National Youth Administration, 
which position he has held since 1939. 
In January of this year he was ap- 
pointed a regional consultant for the 
National Defense Commission. He is 
a former newspaper publisher of 
Covina and Pomona and has had 
wide interest and experience in youth 
problems and public affairs—he had 
fifteen years of administrative work 
with the YMCA, including several 
years as American adviser of the 
Association in Cairo, Egypt. 





in America must relate to home condi- 
tions and situations—and it demands 
complete cooperation of those welfare 
agencies now the guardians of many 
youths under 16, the children’s institu- 
tions, child-placing organizations, and 
those administering federal aid to de- 
pendent children, with their far-reach- 
ing services from nutrition to psycho- 
therapy. 

It also attempts to reach every youth 
in the nation on every social level with 
every possible type of service—an im- 
possible task for the agencies now exist- 
ing. That will be an enormous project, 
and it involves a nice problem of steer- 
ing a middle course between domination 
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and neglect—inasmuch as a great many 
American youth profit greatly by their 
individual energies and initiative. 

The proposed plan prescribes com- 
plete revolution of the educational sys- 
tem which would come about only as 
the result of the most intensive com- 
munity education. The reorganization 
of curricula to fit contemporary voca- 
tional needs is primary, and education 
has but yesterday taken the first heroic 
step in this direction. John Q. Taxpayer 
also enters the picture at this point. 


OW, the desirability of codrdinat- 

ing community resources serving 
the needs of youth is generally recog- 
nized by all agencies, public and private. 
Coordination of all social service has 
been the theme song of America since 
1917. 

The result of the 1917 war-time ac- 
tivities was the rise of the idea of or- 
ganizing communities on every front: 
centralized financing, centralized social 
planning, centralized administration. 
There have been many efforts toward 
coordination of youth services, from the 
days of Community Service Incorpo- 
rated, established in 1919 under the 
direction of the Recreation Association 
of America, to local joint planning 
through community chests and councils 
of social agencies, in the 1920’s, to the 
coordinating councils initiated in the 
1930's. 

All of these efforts have been devel- 
oped on the premise of voluntary par- 
ticipation on the part of the public and 
private agencies to meet local problems 
of youth and to meet individual youth’s 
problems. There has been no legal pro- 
vision for such coordination. The ex- 
tent of the resultant coordination has 
been dependent, as in all endeavor, on 
the skills of the personnel involved. 
Community organization has become a 
job closely resembling a profession in 
itself. 


Voluntary and religious youth agen- 
cies, health agencies, and child-caring 
agencies are highly individualistic. Most 
of those which have survived the tests 
are well-established on some individual 
fundamental principle. Intake is on a 
selective basis in most instances. Selec- 
tion, in turn, is based on the opinions 
and experience of groups of citizens 
who believe that basis to be primary in 
the approach to youth. These organiza- 
tions already are reaching for the most 
part the group of young people they are: 
intended to serve. 

Coordinating councils, councils of so- 
cial agencies, and individual public and 
private agencies are aware of the oppor- 
tunities for youth provided in their com- 
munities, and use them. True, many of 
the youth agencies would like to extend 
their services to more young people of 
their own selection, but a great many of 
them are prepared to and prefer to pre- 
sent a well-rounded program of voca- 
tional education, recreation, health, and 
leisure-time activities in combination 
with their own religious or scientific 
influence. 

Considering the far-reaching influ- 
ences of the large numbers of agencies 
serving youth, and their individual ap- 
proaches and programs, it would seem 
that their consolidation and codrdina- 
tion could be accomplished with the 
least amount of friction only by a gov- 
ernmental agency, the most logical for 
the purpose appearing to be the Federal 
Security Agency, which already em- 
braces many services relating to youth. 
The diverse groups interested in youth 
would be more responsive to the influ- 
ence of an agency of such general char- 
acter than to any one of the established 
agencies heretofore concerned with only 
one phase of youth service. 


ERTAINLY the trend must con- 
tinue along the lines of codrdination. 
As recently as September, 1940, two 
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joint conferences of the NYA, junior 
colleges, and high school administrators 
were brought together by the NYA to 
discuss the need for coordination of 
California youth agencies. Their find- 
ings and recommendations, published by 
the NYA,* make a strong plea for joint 
planning of work experience projects 
and vocational and related instruction 
and for increased opportunities in these 
fields for all California youth. 

The National Youth Administration, 
after five years of experience with the 
young men and women on its programs 
of student work and out-of-school work 
experience, is more and more aware of 
the importance of a coordinated youth 
program. Because the administration 
of the NYA is so convinced on this 
point, the following paragraphs are de- 
voted to pointing out the similarity be- 
tween the NYA’s established program 
and Mr. Leonard’s proposed program. 


HE primary purpose of the NYA’s 

Student Work Program is to en- 
courage young people through the pro- 
vision of part-time employment to 
“continue education in high schools and 
institutions of higher learning.” 

The public works project of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration are de- 
signed to give work-experience as a 
prerequisite to private employment. The 
projects must provide useful work and 
services and create values in addition 
to the benefit derived by the youth work- 
ers. Permanent facilities and services 
are produced by an otherwise unem- 
ployed population of young men and 
women, while these youth gain “knowl- 
edge and skills connected with that 
particular work” * to which they are as- 
signed. 

NYA youth personnel supervisors 
take great care to assign a youth to a 

1 Coérdination of California Youth Agencies, 


National Youth Administration for California, 
Los Angeles, 1940. 


2Cf. witk Mr. Leonard's proposal. 
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work project in line with his interests, 
training, and aptitudes, and in line with 
his future vocational hopes. He is en- 
couraged and given every opportunity 
to participate in making the selection of 
the project to which he is assigned. 
Reprograming is done when necessary. 
There is individual follow-up of each 
youth’s employment record in NYA to 
discover if the initial assignment is sat- 
isfactory. If the youth and his super- 
visor find that the work is clearly out of 
line with the worker’s interests and 
abilities, he is transferred to other kinds 
of work-experience. 

A vocational training program and 
other instruction facilities relating to 
work-experience on the NYA job have 
been established this spring for young 
people employed on work projects of 
the NYA. This program is under the 
general direction of the State Board of 
Education and is carried out through 
the Commission for Vocational Educa- 
tion in accordance with policies set up 
by the United States Commissioner of 
Education. This is a codperative gov- 
ernment program. 

The new health program of the NYA 
is concerned with the improvement of 
the health and physical fitness of the 
youth employed on the out-of-school 
work program and with the improve- 
ment of community health services and 
facilities. The program is established 
by NYA and provides a thorough ex- 
amination of every youth employed, 
correction of health defects where pos- 
sible, and technical assistance in matters 
having a direct bearing on the health of 
young workers, such as nutrition, sani- 
tation, physical development, and rec- 
reation. 

Placement of NYA youths in private 
industry more than justifies the pro- 
gram. In January, 1,300 boys and girls 
left California NYA projects for pri- 
vate employment, and 300 more for 
public employment. The facilities of the 
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California Department of Employment 
are available to NYA workers seeking 
placement in private jobs, another co- 
operative government program. 


Y immediate thoughts on the pro- 

jection of the program proposed 
by Mr. Leonard may be summarized as 
follows: 


1. All forward-looking youth agencies are 
willing to embark on any sound experimental 
program to better codrdinate facilities serving 
youth. They are loathe to lose their identi- 
ties, which have been developed by the efforts 
and thinking of distinctive groups of people. 

2. It is important in any effort toward co- 
ordination to take advantage of the work 
already being done in the field of service to 
youth—not only of the established agencies, 
but of the organizations working toward co- 
ordination, such as councils of social agen- 


cies, coordinating councils, and especially the 
American Youth Commission, which already 
has completed an impressive quantity of sound 
research on the whole youth problem. 

3. Because the proposed plan is one of 
heroic proportions, involving services now 
the ingrained responsibilities of a wide variety 
of agencies at present considered separate 
fields of work, it would seem that codrdi- 
nation of efforts could be accomplished with 
the least friction by a governmental agency 
or commission of a general character, such 
as the Federal Security Agency, rather than 
through one of the established agencies hereto- 
fore concerned with only one phase of youth 
service. 

4. The NYA, which already has embarked 
upon a program embracing most of the pri- 
mary principles of the proposed plan, for a 
group of unemployed youth between the ages 
of 17 and 25, would be happy to codperate 
with any movement looking toward a program 
of codrdination and consolidation of services 
for youth. 











“Fitting Yourself for Business”—A Review 


Certainly in Fitting Yourself for Business, by Elizabeth MacGibbon (McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1941; price $2.00; 456 pages) may be found the 
answer to the question, “What does the employer expect of the employee?” This 
is a question which teachers have been handicapped in answering because of the 
lack of authoritative information. Here, however, is a text written by a business 
woman who draws on her experience as an employer as well as an employee to 
tell us not only the skills business expects, but, just as important, the personal 
qualifications. The text is well supplemented by pertinent projects and topics 
for discussion. 

The materials presented in the text are designed to orient the student in the 
various fields of business, to inform him of the personal qualifications and skills 
demanded, to suggest means for securing a job, and then to describe methods 
for making good on the job. The book is divided in three sections. The first of 
these is entitled, “Blueprinting the Business Field,” which points out the means 
and needs for planning a career, the jobs available to beginners, and the skills and 
abilities necessary for securing these initial jobs. The second section is entitled, 
“Help Wanted: Position Filled” and includes sections on methods of securing 
an interview, the techniques of a good interview, the importance of good appear- 
ance in securing a position, and suggestions for writing letters of application. 
The third section, “What the Employer Wants on the Job,” is perhaps the most 
important section, since it contains the material so frequently omitted in other 
texts. In these chapters consideration is given to the problems of making good 
on the job, of getting along well with others, of good grooming and appearance, 
of personality development and good personal organization, of looking toward 
promotion, and of careful management of income. 

The book actually serves a dual purpose in first helping the student to develop 
a well rounded personality and then in indicating to him what the employer will 
expect so that he will be prepared to meet actual business situations as they arise. 
The study of a text such as this should make the transition from school to the job 
an easier one. 

This is a book which would be of great value to the counselor and one 
which might well be placed in the library as a reference book for students.— 
Marcaret E. Anprews, Stanford University. 








The Point of View of the 


Voluntary Agencies , 5, ciapys swe 


D* J. Paut Leonarp has submitted 
to me his Proposal for a Concerted 
Youth Program and graciously re- 
quested that I comment on the proposal. 
I have tried to change any readiness I 
have for the conference method into the 
exactness of writing in order to comply 
with Dr. Leonard’s request. 

I find myself imagining that I am a 
representative of one of the various 
agencies being called together for a 
meeting of a local youth council. The 
proposal lies before us ; we study it and 
then start thinking and talking together. 
In general the proposal challenges me, 
makes me want to be a part of it, be- 
cause I like change and experimentation 
and am not satisfied with the status quo. 
On the other hand I find myself wishing 
to question Dr. Leonard on several 
points, to make a few suggestions of 
my own, and to point out some of the 
difficulties we are likely to encounter. 
Let us begin with the latter. 


ET us consider first the matter of 
cooperation of affiliated agencies, 
state, federal, and voluntary. The his- 
tory of the United States has been char- 
acterized by private enterprise — not 
only in business, but in education, re- 
ligion, social work, and recreation. 
Given freedom to initiate, to experi- 
ment, to utilize energies of interested 
citizens, agencies in these fields have 
influenced the American way of living. 
But as the agencies grew, they collected 
particular traditions, history, financing 
methods — all contributing to agency 
separatism. To bring a number of such 
agencies into a collaboration for the 
education of youth, as Dr. Leonard sug- 
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4q Miss Snyder's contribution to the 
discussion of Dr. Leonard's proposal 
involves two points in particular—her 
insistence on more attention in the 
plan to the needs of girls and her 
statement that the voluntary agencies 
can absorb great numbers of youths 
in their regular programs provided 
some plan can be devised for paying 
the very reasonable fees charged by 
these agencies. 

Miss Snyder is local executive of 
the Oakland Council of Camp Fire 
Girls. She has served as counselor 
and camp director of organization 
and private camps for girls in Kansas, 
Oregon, New York, Connecticut, and 
California. She holds an M.A. in 
educational psychology from Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 





gests, is not an easy thing to do; nor can 
it be done quickly. 

Take the field of public education, 
for example. Each state is autonomous 
as regards its educational plan. Collab- 
oration becomes more intricate when 
schools and other agencies attempt a 
unified approach. All work on long-term 
planning systems. Even though they 
might be willing to attempt collabora- 
tion, they will not find it a simple thing 
to shift emphasis of program approach 
on short notice, nor to operate outside 
of constitutional boundaries. In my 
opinion the three years that Dr. Leonard 
sets as a period of experimentation is 
not any too long, and at least one year 
of advanced planning should precede 
the actual years of experimentation. It 
would be easier if we could start to 
build our five experimental communities 
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from the ground up. Instead we must 
face the problem of what to do with the 
already existent situation while we are 
trying out the new. 


AY? now for a question or two. Is 
the actual plan for reorganization 
and consolidation of programs for the 
education of youth to be devised by the 
youth commission? Local agencies rep- 


resented on the youth council determine . 


policies, consolidate and unify the pro- 
gram, and carry it out. If this be true 
why could not the affiliated agencies 
share in the making of the plan as well? 
There is considerable difference be- 
tween sharing a plan and sharing the 
planning. Instead of planning for youth, 
why not plan with youth and the agen- 
cies representing youth? This might 
result in a different plan in each of the 
five experimental communities—and 
why not, if some good is gained? After 
all, the idea is to experiment, is it not ? 

Another thought occurs to me in the 
matter of planning, and that is the lack 
of consideration for parent participa- 
tion. Only briefly are parents mentioned 
in the proposal. Surely parent groups 
should be considered in the experiment, 
not only for the worth of their contri- 
bution, but for the purpose of inform- 
ing and “‘reéducating the public in order 
to establish and maintain public con- 
fidence in the youth program.” The par- 
ents are the public which will be con- 
cerned most directly with the proposed 
program. They should be represented 
on the youth council. There well might 
be other members, also, who represent 
no agency professionally, but who par- 
ticipate as citizens interpreting commu- 
nity viewpoints. 

Because the proposal is planning for 
and about youth, I tried the experiment 
of showing the proposal to a youth, a 
young law student. His first reaction 
to the plan was this: “There is prac- 
tically no consideration given to girls in 


the plan, either by mention of them 
specifically, or in the kind of projects 
suggested.” I was interested in his com- 
ment, because that had been my first 
reaction and I had discredited it because 
I was a woman. With this reinforcement 
to my first impressions, I suggest that 
a woman might have a place on this 
youth commission to “be made up of 
three to five full-time men for three 
years,” and also suggest that women 
might contribute to the staff of con- 
sultants. 

I fear that men working alone are 
prone to think of boys and men first. 
For example, the Oakland, California, 
Inter-service Club Council (composed 
of representatives from service commit- 
tees of men’s business clubs) recently 
compiled figures of expenditures for 
youth activities for 1939. Twenty per 
cent of the funds expended were for 
boys’ activities; 2 per cent were ex- 
pended for girls’ activities. Yet the 
school attendance figures show that 
there are about the same number of girls 
of 12 years of age as there are boys in 
the Oakland Public Schools. 

It is to be hoped that participation of 
women on the youth commission and 
staff of consultants would result in the 
development of more projects in which 
girls could participate. I am listing a 
few projects for girls which might be 
carried out in an urban community. 

1. Week-day nurseries for children of work- 
ing mothers. 

2. Catering service for the social gather- 
ings of neighborhood and community organi- 
zations. 

3. Projects in millinery, cosmetology, 
dressmaking. 

4. Handcrafts resulting in the making of 
gifts; a gift-wrapping service. 

5. Waitress training for private homes, 
soda fountains, tea rooms, restaurants. 

6. Publicity service —including designing 
and making posters, arranging exhibits, prepa- 
ration of titles for amateur movie reels, and 
news writing for neighborhood newspapers. 

7. Mimeographing and stenographic serv- 
1ces. 
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The difficulty in planning projects, it 
seems to me, is not merely collaboration 
with existing agencies and facilities, but 
to cause those projects to have reality. 
Things that young people do must have 
reality, fill an expressed need, be moti- 
vated by the service ideal. No young 
person wants to bother with stuff that 
is obviously planned as busy-work. 


PARAGRAPHS of the proposal sug- 

gesting extension of the use of exist- 
ing facilities for enriching the program 
have special interest for me. We have 
much at hand in any given community 
which could be utilized more fully for 
the advantage of youth. Churches and 
schools often stand dark and closed in 
early evening hours. There are audi- 
toriums, clubhouses, gymnasiums, com- 
munity centers, swimming pools, play- 
grounds, and camps having to operate 
on limited schedules or on admission 
costs which make their use prohibitive 
to many young people. Surely collab- 
oration to finance and maintain such 
facilities more hours each day for the 
benefit of a larger group of young 
people is commendable. 

To illustrate, recently a camp codrdi- 
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nating committee of the Group Work 
Section of the Oakland Council of So- 
cial Agencies studied the use of summer 
camps owned by four agencies within 
the Section and discovered that those 
camps could absorb 500 additional 
campers into their regularly operated 
summer camp programs, provided some 
community plan could be devised for 
paying the reasonable camper fee 
charged by the agencies. 

In a plan for reorganization and con- 
solidation of programs for the education 
of youth, camping could well be made 
a part of the school educational pro- 
gram. The Kellogg Foundation of 
Battle Creek, Michigan, operates three 
year-round camps. In one of the camps 
each month a school teacher and her 
entire class of students from a neigh- 
boring school come to live at the camp 
in a combination school-camp-living 
process. Several hundred boys and girls 
are referred from the New York City 
Public Schools each summer to the Life 
Camps for Boys and Girls, operated by 
the Life Foundation. Collaboration is 
a reality in some communities, but only 
a dream in many others. 


New Books in Professional Education 


New Books in the professional education field which have been sent to the 
JourNnaAL for review during recent months include the following : 

Classroom Instruction, by Hob Gray and David F. Votaw Jr. University of 
Texas Publication No. 4042, The University of Texas, Austin, 1940; 137 pages. 

The Curriculum of Modern Education, by Franklin Bobbitt. The McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1941. Price, $2.75; 419 pages. 

Education in the Territories and Outlying Possessions of the United States, by 
Charles F. Reid. Contributions to Education, No. 825, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941. Price, $3.85; 593 pages. 

A First Course in the Study of Education, by Edgar C. Higbie. Benjamin H. 
Sanborn & Co., Chicago, 1940. Price, $2.40; 392 pages. 

High School Principals’ Annual Reports, by George H. Armacost. Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 807, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 


University, 1940. Price, $2.00; 180 pages. 


The Redirection of Secondary Education, by George M. Wiley Jr. The Mac- 
millan Company, 1940. Price, $2.50; 493 pages. 
Student Coéperation, by Earl C. Kelley. National Self-Government Committee, 


New York, 1941; 20 pages. 


Theories of Secondary Education in the United States, by Joseph Justman. 

















Contributions to Education, No. 814, Bureau of Publications Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Price, $3.00; 481 pages. 

















The Religious Educator’s 


Point of View 


HE proposal of Dr. J. Paul Leon- 
ard for an integration of all the edu- 
cational forces in the community in 
behalf of American youth strikes a 


responsive chord in the thinking of those — 


who have been working at the problem 
of preparing young people for life 
through the channels of religious edu- 
cation. 


The complete education of the young | 


always has been the concern of the 
Christian Church, especially for the past 
seven centuries. In fact, modern edu- 
cation stems from the universities at 
Salerno, Bologna, Paris, Oxford, and 
Cambridge—and at a later date from 
the educational experiments in Ger- 
many encouraged by Luther. The debt 
of the secular school systems to the 
Church has been largely overlooked by 
the modern mind. Chancellor Frederick 
M. Hunter of the Oregon State System 
of Higher Education has reminded us 
that “these teachings of Luther led to 
the creation of the school system of the 
German states, the institutional ances- 
tors of modern state schools, their crea- 
tion following the plan of Melanchthon, 
professor of Philosophy and great 
Christian leader.” 

The interest of the Church in these 
early institutions of education was not 
to enthrone theology in an educational 
system but rather to encourage an edu- 
cational program where formerly none 
at all existed. 

With the vast increase of human 
knowledge the tendency to segregate the 
various fields of knowledge was, per- 
haps, a natural and understandable de- 
velopment. In the schools, as a first 
step, secular knowledge, so-called, grad- 


q By HENRY H. SHIRES 





q “Religious education is an impor- 
tant part of our curriculum of study at 
the Seminary. Religious education is 
making rapid strides now, both in the 
development of principles and tech- 
nique,” writes the Rev. Dr. Shires. 
Accordingly, he is intensely inter- 
ested in a proposal such as Dr. 
Leonard's which definitely recognizes 
that the churches have a part to play 
in any concerted program for the 
education of youth. 

The writer is dean of the Church 
Divinity School of the Pacific, Berke- 
ley. a Methodist school located in 
Berkeley. His interest in the problems 
of education stems also from his 
earlier experience in parish work, 
where he directed a large church 
school with many hundreds of chil- 
dren enrolled. 





ually pushed religion and religious 
studies to one side, the whole procedure 
reaching rather startling proportions in 
the American educational system be- 
cause of the constitutional provision for 
a complete separation of Church and 
State. Educational evolution led to fur- 
ther steps in segregation until the point 
has now been reached where the chief 
emphasis in public instruction is the 
furnishing of knowledge and not the 
preparation for life. 


N a world as complex as it is today, 

in a society where it is exceedingly 
difficult for many even to get started on 
the business of making a living, and in 
a civilization which tries to preserve its 
democratic form, the youth of today 
look in vain to the institutions of public 
learning for a complete preparation for 
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life and citizenship. All the elements 
necessary for that training are simply 
not there, and the maladjustments re- 
sulting from such an incomplete train- 
ing constitute a major problem of the 
present generation. 

Naturally, however, and almost un- 
consciously, agencies have arisen from 
time to time in the community to supple- 
ment the deficiencies of the schools. A 
few, like the Church, have always been 
there. Others, like the character build- 
ing enterprises of varied nature, have 
sprung into being with the need. 

Obviously the time has come to inte- 
grate these agencies around the com- 
prehensive purpose of a complete edu- 
cation for the young which will insure 
happier results. The proposal of Dr. 
Leonard seems to offer great promise. 
The purpose is clear and commendable, 
and the pattern is intelligently con- 
ceived. Indeed it is almost too perfect 
in the wideness of its scope—that may 
possibly be its weakness. It seems al- 
most too much to hope for. Yet with a 
demonstrated interest in social welfare 
on the part of the present Government, 
there is at least a ray of hope that a 
completely worked out plan such as this 
might succeed in becoming adopted for 
national application. 

On the other hand our more sober 
experience would seem to dictate that 
it would be more natural to work out 
such a program from the bottom up, 
that is, to demonstrate the potentialities 
of the proposal in one or more local 
communities first, trusting to its proved 
success in one place to stimulate a trial 
elsewhere. If this should be the method 
followed, the chart of the complete plan 
of national organization would be val- 
uable in indicating the direction the 
movement should take. 


ROM the viewpoint of a religious 
educator it would seem that the pro- 
posal has not given religious education 
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adequate consideration as a vital factor 
in a full education for life, especially in 
a democracy. In the body of the pro- 
posal one gets the impression that the 
Church is rather on the periphery of 
the scheme, and that while valuable as 
an agency in the community it does not 
warrant a more central place. On the 
basis of the words of the proposal as to 
the placé the Church is to play in the 
program, I wish to set forth why the 
forces of religious education should be 
allotted a more strategic part. 

If one of the aims of the proposal is, 
as we are told, to prepare youth more 
adequately for life in a democracy, then 
religion should have some place in the 
education of everyone. It is significant 
that President Roosevelt, former Presi- 
dent Hoover, and Chief Justice Hughes 
all have said within the past two years 
that democracy cannot long exist unless 
undergirded by religion. This is but a 
recognition of the fact that political 
democracy in the form in which it has 
developed in the past few centuries is 
largely the crystallization in political 
form of the Judeo-Christian emphasis 
on the worth of the individual. 

That the state exists not for itself but 
for the enlargement of the life of the 
citizen is the natural outcome of the 
religious conviction that man in his in- 
dividual person is of supreme conse- 
quence in the eyes of God. This idea, 
this doctrine of Man, is as basic in these 
two religions, Christianity and Judaism, 
as the very doctrine of a personal God. 
It must be evident that any education 
for life in a democracy would be wholly 
inadequate should the individual not 
possess as his personal conviction the 
religious viewpoint which is primarily 
responsible for the democratic state. 

Another impression from the pro- 
posal is that the result of the educational 
work of the Church in the community 
is “training in the highest ethical ideals.” 
This, of course, is true. It is not a mat- 
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ter of dispute that the churches do this 
much more effectively than any other 
agency. In the Judeo-Christian tradi- 
tion religion and ethics go hand in hand. 
Man is holy and righteous because God 
is holy and righteous. One cannot well 
conceive of a really religious person as 
not being moral likewise. But this is not 
the whole story. The chief end of re- 
ligious education is to inculcate in the 
young person first of all a philosophy 
of life, based on faith in God, which will 
enable him to live life both happily and 
courageously. The intent is to build up 
a high and lofty purpose with which to 
face the question mark posed by the 
business of living and to supply a point 
of view that will enable him to weather 
the inevitable storms and strife of a 
normal life. 

Maladjustments, the proposal infers, 
are a part of the problem. It is well to 
remember that maladjustments while 
often they may have their origin in the 
physical and material factors of one’s 
environment in the last analysis find 
their expression in mental and spiritual 
disturbance or abnormality. Religion 
as an integrating force in disordered 
lives has proved more successful in re- 
solving the tragedies of these disloca- 
tions of natural drives and urges than 
any other means in the hands of the 
therapeutist. It is the element of faith 


in religion and the presence of higher 
loyalties which are responsible for this 
stabilizing effect. 


INCE the effort to orient the mind 

and soul of the young person to a 
sane and wholesome view of life and of 
the cosmos is the primary end of re- 
ligious education, it can be seen that 
religious education deems itself as dedi- 
cated to an even higher task than to 
instill the prudential restraints and en- 
couragements of the moral life, impor- 
tant as they are for social living. We 
repeat that no young person can hope to 
meet the problems that our modern life 
thrusts on him without a philosophy 
that can withstand the disappointments 
and derangements and frustrations he is 
inevitably called upon to face. Religious 
education is best equipped to perform 
this service because demonstrably it 
supplies life with those motives and 
convictions that best meet human needs. 

Our conclusion is that the forces of 
religious education well deserve a more 
central place in the program of the pro- 
posal; that provision should be made, 
at least in citizenship courses, for the 
presentation of the Judeo-Christian tra- 
dition ; and that at some strategic place 
in the program a similar provision 
should be made for religious educators 
employed on a full-time basis. 


Educators Assist “Training Within Industry” Program 


Two educators on the Los Angeles campus of the University of California, 
Dr. David Jackey, supervisor of trade and industrial teacher training, and Samuel 
L. Frick, assistant supervisor of trade and industrial teacher training, have lent 
their services to the training within industry program of the Lockheed Aircraft 
Company in Burbank and the Consolidated Aircraft Company in San Diego. 

This training within industry program is sponsored by the University of 
California and the State Department of Education. Its ultimate aims are to educate 
men in the technical phases of plane-making and thus speed up the armament 


program. 











Organized Labor and the 


Education of Youth 4 By GEORGE HEDLEY 


O one may speak with authority 

of, let alone for, the opinion of 
organized labor on any point of any 
importance or unimportance, Indeed, 
organized labor today is experiencing 
and exhibiting the gravest difficulty in 
attempting to speak of and for itself. 
The ensuing comments reflect general 
impressions from a single point of view. 
Where possible, distinctions are indi- 
cated between facts and guesses. The 
discussion follows the general order of 
the proposal, and footnote references 
to pages in Doctor Leonard’s proposal 
are provided for the reader’s con- 
venience. 


N the opening section of the pro- 

posal, Dr. Leonard states certain 
contentions.’ The first two of these are 
criticisms of public education, and with 
these labor groups generally would find 
themselves in accord. Many would 
overpress the point, inasmuch as the 
schooling of most of their members oc- 
curred before “social ideals, vocational 
efficiency, and personal adjustment” be- 
came at all explicit in the curriculum. 
To what would be perhaps the average 
union member, “education” connotes 
primarily bookishness and irrelevance 
to life. 

An immediate consequence of this 
attitude is that it would be far from 
easy to secure active interest and par- 
ticipation from organized labor in any 
such experiment as Dr. Leonard pro- 
poses. The top leadership would be 
likely to give verbal assent, and local 
officers might be grudgingly polite ; but 
the number of either who would take 


1 Page 265. 
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q Although the representatives of or- 
ganized labor invited to comment on 
Dr. Leonard's proposal were not able 
to contribute to this symposium, labor 
is not without representation, for Pro- 
fessor Hedley, who writes this article, 
is a member of two AFL unions. His 
knowledge of labor's problems is 
such that since 1936 he has served as 
director of the Pacific Coast Labor 
School, a workers’ education enter- 
prise sponsored jointly by the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, 
the University of California Extension 
Division, and the Workers Education 
Bureau of the American Federation of 
Labor. Dr. Hedley is assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology and religion at 
Mills College. 

School people are likely to dis- 
agree with certain points of view ex- 
pressed in this article—for instance, 
the writer's statement that “to what 
would be perhaps the average union 
member, ‘education’ connotes pri- 
marily bookishness and irrelevance 
to life” and his mention of labor rep- 
resentatives’ “distrust of school men 
and methods.” Educational textbooks 
have taught that American labor al- 
ways has placed the greatest of faith 
in the public schools. 





active and understanding part should 
not be estimated with any optimism. 
A campaign of education of labor men, 
by assiduous personal contact, offers the 
only hope of improving this condition. 

Let us consider next the third of 
these opening contentions. Organized 
labor historically has been skeptical, 
and with some reason, of public school 
efforts to “provide work experience and 
employment.” Prior to the present de- 
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fense boom, it has seen tax-supported 
vocational education as a device to over- 
supply the labor market, and thereby 
to worsen the conditions and to reduce 
the wages of all working men and 
women. Boys have learned to use ma- 
chines that have stood idle or have not 
existed, girls to transcribe letters that 
never would be dictated. 

Labor feels strongly that “work ex- 
perience” divorced from the actual em- 
ployment relation is a menace to the 
welfare of wage-earners as a group. 
It is for this reason that “workers’ edu- 
cation,” as defined by its proponents, 
specifically has excluded vocational 
training and has cast all its weight 
upon the scales of economic understand- 
ing and social evaluation—sometimes 
heavily weighting those scales with 
prejudice and partisanship. 

It should be noted, however, that 
labor is by no means so generally nor 
so stubbornly opposed to genuine ap- 
prenticeship training, on the job, as 
might be inferred from careless general- 
izations in the press. Employers as well 
as organized labor, and in some cases 
more than labor, have been unwilling 
during the depression to give employ- 
ment to youngsters with a view to their 
continuance in a given trade.? Con- 
versely, the work of the California 
Apprenticeship Council, providing for 
standard apprenticeship contracts in- 
cluding 144 hours of classroom instruc- 
tion per year, has secured the active as 
well as the formal support of responsi- 
ble officers in all types of labor organi- 
zations.® 

That is to say, labor’s primary con- 
cern in education toward livelihood is 

2 One such case is that of the printers of 
San Francisco where only union pressure 
brought the managements to employ as many 


apprentices as the local contract specified to 
be permissible. 

8A compact statement of the work of the 
Council will be found in “The California 
Apprenticeship Program: The Need, The 
Legislation, The Work,” by Archie J. Mooney, 
in Labor and the Government, Pacific Coast 
Labor School, 1940, pages 22-33. 


that it shall represent with substantial 
accuracy the real conditions of making 
a living : the wages as well as the tools, 
employment rather than enrollment, the 
foreman rather than the detached in- 
structor. 


N the second main section of Dr. 

Leonard’s proposal are listed in de- 
tail certain existing agencies to be util- 
ized in the program.* Labor’s interest 
in the proposal surely would be height- 
ened by the inclusion of its own organi- 
zations among the voluntary groups 
here listed. Personal contact and com- 
mon interests produce sometimes a high 
degree of general social unity among 
trade-union people—a conscious effort 
in this direction is being made by the 
formation of Women’s and Junior Aux- 
iliaries. Approach to these latter groups 
might prove highly fruitful in turning 
their attention toward such issues of 
total community concern as Dr. Leon- 
ard’s proposal involves. 

In his list of agencies to be created 
or extended, Dr. Leonard lists as No. 2 
“work projects in private industries.” ® 
Careful preliminary and continuing 
work would have to be done to estab- 
lish guarantees that organized labor’s 
prerogatives would not be jeopardized 
in a program of work projects under 
private management. Labor is not op- 
posed to the employment of youth per 
se; but it has a natural and necessary 
concern for the lasting employment of 
its own members who entered the trades 
earlier. The requisite conditions for 
labor support here would be (a) the 
development of new work for young- 
sters, rather than the replacement by 
youngsters of older workmen; (Db) the 
provision of means whereby those 
youngsters would have a fair chance to 
see the trade-union point of view, and 
where they would have an unhampered 


4 Page 267. 
5 Page 267. 
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opportunity (and preferably direct en- 
couragement) to align themselves with 
their seniors by taking out apprentice- 
ship cards. 

In the same list are included “em- 
ployment agencies for youth.” It is a 
fairly safe guess that organized labor 
would be chilly toward the establish- 
ment of separate employment agencies 
for youth. This would be regarded, im- 
mediately and automatically, as a de- 
vice to shelve older workmen and to 
develop a labor pool of persons who 
have not paid the price of securing 
existing employment standards and who 
would not know how to maintain them. 


| had the third main section of his pro- 
posal Dr. Leonard outlines the plan 
of organization to be followed. Herein 
he sets up as a basic element in the 
organization a “youth council.” Cre- 
ation of the commission so designated 
presents two major sorts of difficulty at 
the point of labor representation : 

1. The institutional problem occasioned by 
separation of AFL, CIO, and independent 
unions, and the varying degrees of distrust 
and conflict among these organized groups. 

2. Still more seriously, the problem of per- 
sonal selection. Those who have been involved 
in activities of this general nature have 
learned that the most willing labor partici- 
pants are those with a political (usually 
though not invariably leftist) axe to grind. 
There are men and women both in the AFL 
and in the CIO who would offer themselves 
readily, who might approve themselves highly 
to the intelligent but not wholly informed 
codrdinator—and whose inclusion would mean 
the effective divorcement of labor at large 
from any sympathy with the project. 

In a consideration of the two charts 
the major problem is in regard to the 
precise drawing of the lines which 
would connect organized labor with the 
local youth council and director. Who 
would designate the representatives? 
To whom would those representatives 
be responsible? Who would have the 
authority, and by what means, to make 
removals and replacements? These are 
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not academic issues. Upon their wise 
and careful resolution would depend 
labor’s actual interest, support, and 
participation. 


N his final section Dr. Leonard dis- 

cusses at some length the work of 
the agencies that are to codperate in this 
program. Four of those he discusses *— 
Private Work Projects, Social Edu- 
cation, Special Education, and Place- 
ment and Follow-up—are of especial 
concern to labor. 


Dr. Leonard goes into some detail 
regarding the purpose of private work 
projects and speaks of “actual work 
experience in the field of private busi- 
ness before full-time entrance.” The 
safeguards already suggested in this 
article during the earlier discussion of 
work projects in private industry are 
vital to success in securing labor’s ap- 
proval of privately operated work proj- 
ects. A century of experience has made 
labor extremely suspicious of any col- 
laboration between public education and 
private business. Good faith and a lot 
of time will be needed to break down 
that suspicion. 

Social education, conducted without 
bias and tied to actualities, would do 
much toward lessening the suspicion 
just mentioned. Labor has yet to be 
persuaded that either school boards or 
school teachers are willing to give its 
case an even break in teaching and dis- 
cussion. It is for this reason that 
“workers’ education” characteristically 
is conducted without public school 
participation, and almost universally 
(in the United States) without public 
financing.’ 

Under “Special Education” Dr. 
Leonard suggests that in problems of 


6 Pages 271-273. 

7 The WPA has provided one notable excep- 
tion; but the attitude of many school men 
toward WPA workers’ education classes has 
served to heighten suspicion by providing new 
evidence of the schools’ disinterest in the prob- 
lems of labor. 




















citizenship education there likely would 
be a “doing away with subject di- 
visions.” This probably would be op- 
posed by labor representatives if their 
opinion were asked. Their distrust of 
school men and methods does not ex- 
tend to learning in its established cate- 
gories. Characteristically, they respect 
those who have qualified themselves as 
experts in specific subject-matters and 
have no serious quarrel with traditional 
standardization of fields of study. 

With regard to the work of “Place- 
ment and Follow-Up,” attention is 
called to the comment on special em- 
ployment agencies already made earlier 
in this article. Labor of course likes 
best of all to establish and operate hiring 
halls on its own account. Failing this, 
it indeed prefers government (and 
therefore free) to private (and there- 
fore fee) employment services. But it 
is unlikely to be enthusiastic about a 
new agency which (it would think) 
might be used as a device to aid em- 
ployers in the regimenting of em- 
ployees. 
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N summary, Dr. Leonard’s proposal 

can secure labor’s support, and rea- 
sonably may count upon it, if the fol- 
lowing conditions are met: 

1. That careful and patient interpretative 
approaches be made at the very outset to the 
responsible leaders, national and local. 

2. That adequate safeguards be provided 
against : 

(a) Reduction of employment opportuni- 
ties for men and women now or formerly em- 


. ployed. 


(b) Training of youth in tool and machine 
techniques without giving them experience in 
normal job relationships and adjustments. 

(c) Use of any aspect of the proposal to aid 
employers in securing a large reservoir of 
meek and easily controlled new workers. 

3. That there be secured labor represen- 
tation which actually will represent the major 
groups, and the characteristic patterns of 
thought and emotion, of the general body of 
trade-union membership. 


The present commentator believes 
these conditions should be met, and can 
be met. He urges, to that end, that the 
difficulties which they involve be ap- 
preciated ab initio and that serious 
thought and planning be devoted to 
their working out. 


“Nineteen Forty Mental Measurements Yearbook”: A Review 
The Nineteen Forty Mental Measurements Y earbook (Oscar K. Buros, editor, 








1941, The Mental Measurements Yearbook, Highland Park, New Jersey), with 
its critical reviews of standard tests, might well be classed as a monumental project 
in codperative work in the field of tests and measurements. The 674-page volume 
represents the work of the editor and of 400 codperating reviewers. Buros, whose 
published works in this field began with a 44-page noncritical bibliography in 1935, 
is to be congratulated both for the growth of the work and for his plans for future 
yearbooks and monographs. 

The 1940 yearbook contains reviews of the tests and instruments appearing 
since the 1938 yearbook and, in addition, includes sections on books in the field and 
a periodical and publishers’ directory. The yearbook will, without question, become 
an invaluable aid to anyone engaged in measurement work, for no individual can 
hope to keep his knowledge apace with developments in the field by his own 
efforts alone. Any worker in the field, whether he employ one or ten thousand 
tests a year, cannot help but be grateful to Buros and his associates for the work 
they have done and made available in this and previous publications. 

From a purely personal standpoint, this reviewer would desire that the reviews 
of a particular test be limited, wherever possible, to those from individuals who 
actually have used the instruments in testing work. “On the job” use often shows 
flaws, or merits, to testing instruments which may be overlooked when contact 
with the test is limited to examination of the test and its accompanying standard- 
ization data—Haro_p W. LEUENBERGER, San Francisco Junior College. 





Taft Surveys 
Open to Girls 


N order to offer effective guidance 

service for girls the Taft Union High 
School found it necessary to have more, 
and more definite, information about 
occupational opportunities for women 
in the school district. The girls need to 
know whether the placement bureau of 
the school can fine a place for them 
in the occupation of their choice, or 
whether, if they are to be placed, they 
must go to some school, after high 
school, that has contacts in other areas. 
The necessary qualifications for the oc- 
cupations actually found in the school 
district also needed to be known, both 
for use in guidance and for curriculum 
planning. 

An attempt was made, therefore, 
through a cooperative agreement with 
employers and business men in Taft, to 
survey in considerable detail the occu- 
pational positions within the high school 
district which are open to girls. It 
seemed likely that the variety of these 
occupations would be found to be un- 
usually small, since the one main in- 
dustry is petroleum—largely a man’s 
occupation. 

In carrying out the study, only full- 
time employment was considered, since 
part-time work usually is regarded as 
only a stopgap. The measurement of 
occupational opportunity was limited to 
three phases: the number of women in 
each occupation found in the district; 
the turnover ; and age and wage limits 
indicated by employers. The time was 
limited to the calendar year, 1938. 
There is reason to believe that employ- 
ment conditions in the year 1938 did 
not differ greatly from those in more 
recent years. 
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Occupations 


4 By HELEN L. GROWE 





q Those who are concerned with the 
occupational choices of girls will be 
very much interested in this article, 
for it reports how one school surveyed 
its community to find out what sort of 
jobs women hold in the locality, to 
discover the yearly turnover in these 
occupations, and to learn the age and 
wage limits indicated by employers. 
The survey was undertaken by Miss 
Growe while she was a member of 
the counseling staff at Taft Union 
High School. She had become inter- 
ested in the training needed for vari- 
ous occupations as a result of her 
teaching at Cogswell Polytechnical 
College in San Francisco. 

At present Miss Growe is teaching 
mathematics in the Shasta Union High 
School. 





N order to collect data, two survey 

blanks were prepared, one designed 
to collect data as to the kinds of occupa- 
tions in which women were engaged 
and the number of women in each occu- 
pation, the other to collect data on the 
characteristics of the occupations and 
necessary qualifications for employ- 
ment in them. The mailing list was 
made up from a complete list of persons 
or firms having a commercial account 
with the San Joaquin Light and Power 
Company. The local telephone book 
also was used as a check for names of 
persons who appeared to be conducting 
a business and who might therefore be 
employers. 

The survey blank used to provide a 
general survey of occupational oppor- 
tunities and collect information as to 
the kinds of occupations found in the 
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district asked for information about the 
number of women in each occupation, 
the turnover, and the number of em- 
ployees who were Taft Union High 
School or Taft Junior College grad- 
uates. A study of the 1930 Census 
figures for Bakersfield indicated that 
over 75 per cent of the women were to 
be found in seventeen occupations, so 
the check list did not have to be ex- 
tensive. 

Occupations classified under domes- 
tic and personal service were omitted 
from the blank, since it was to be pre- 
sented only to business employers in the 
district—a separate survey of house- 
holders would be required to obtain data 
on domestic workers. The data were 
supplemented to some extent by records 
in the placement bureau of the school, 
since this office was informed on house- 
hold employment as a result of having 
placed a number of students in part- 
time household jobs. 

The second survey blank was de- 
signed to collect descriptions of specific 
occupations. It asked about the type of 
job, the number of such jobs, the age 
and wage limits, the schooling neces- 
sary, the skills and knowledge desired as 
preparation, and the personality traits 
which the employer believed to be im- 
portant. These data would tend to show 
the kind of job the employer had to 
offer and the kind of person he wished 
to employ. 

While preparing this job description 
blank, we considered the matter of list- 
ing traits such as patience, tact, good 
personal appearance, carefulness, and 
so forth, but we decided that if such 
general traits were included on the form 
probably they would be checked by all 
employers for all jobs and thus be of 
little value in determining school train- 
ing needed. Therefore, trait-actions 
were selected as being much better and 
were classified into those which reveal 
ability to deal with things (mechanical 


intelligence), those which reveal ability 
to deal with people (social intelligence), 
and those which reveal ability to deal 
with ideas (abstract intelligence). 


GEVERAL. specific statements can be 
made concerning the findings of the 
study. Data from the general survey 
blank show that : 

1. During 1938, 10 per cent of the 


. firms employed no men and an average 


of two women each, whereas 39 per cent 
of the firms employed no women and 
an average of 6 men each. 

2. In the case of employers of both 
men and women the ratio of men to 
women was over 5 to 1. If the total 
employment of men and women was 
considered, the ratio of men to women 
was 6 to 1. 

3. Women were engaged in twenty- 
two different occupations in the school 
district. 

4. The largest number of women, 
51 per cent, was found to be engaged 
in occupations classified by the United 
States Census as professional service, 
and the next largest number, 19 per 
cent, was found to be engaged in cler- 
ical occupations. 

5. The four outstanding occupations 
open to girls were teaching, clerical 
work, selling, and employment as tele- 
phone operators, with nursing and sten- 
ography poor seconds. 

6. The total turnover, or the number 
of women added to the employment roll 
during 1938, was in a ratio of about 
1 to 6. 

7. The estimated number of open- 
ings per year created by expansion of 
business or replacement of employees 
was found to be about 100. 

Data from the second survey sheet 
indicate that: 

1. In two-thirds of the cases, the em- 
ployers recorded the desirable minimum 
age as from 18 to 21. Thus the age of 
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beginning employment does not appear 
to be an important limiting factor. 

2. The minimum wage limits ranged 
from $14 to $25 per week, or from $55 
to $158 per month. 

3. High school graduation was con- 
sidered to be sufficient schooling by over 
half the employers, but the remainder 
desired attendance at a junior college or 
a special school. 


4. In the list of skills and knowledge, 
thirteen items were checked as desirable 
by over half the employers. These items 
might be considered to be common to 
the occupations reported and seem 
rather sharply differentiated from the 
rest of the list. They are, in order: 


Spoken English Salesmanship 
Business courtesy Typing 
Spelling Bookkeeping 
Arithmetic Stenography 
Written English Psychology 
Penmanship Voice culture 


5. Over half of the employers agreed 
on the importance of eleven of the trait- 
actions which reveal ability to deal with 
things, on nine of the trait-actions which 
reveal ability to deal with people, and 
on seven of the trait-actions which re- 
veal ability to deal with ideas. Greater 
importance seemed to be given to the 
traits having to do with things, or with 
ways of going about the work, than 
with the more intellectual aspects of 
the work. 


HEN the occupational survey 
first was proposed, some people 
suggested that our local school district 
was not the right area to select for the 
study, since the number of occupations 
in our area is so limited and because 
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many students move out of the district. 
In order to answer these objections and 
to check the other data, a supplementary 
study was made using graduates in the 
high school class of 1936 as the source 
of data. This group was selected be- 
cause fairly reliable addresses for them 
could be obtained and because they had 
been out of school long enough to have 
had opportunity for some work expe- 
rience. There were a few more men 
than women in the class, but replies 
were obtained from 45 per cent of each. 

Segregating the data for women, we 
found that 37 per cent are married, 
72 per cent are living in the high school 
district, and 53 per cent of the jobs 
they hold are located in the high school 
district. A study of their school expe- 
rience shows that 65 per cent of the 
women have attended school for two 
years beyond high school and that only 
24 per cent of the women have spent 
the time at a four-year college or uni- 
versity. The spread of occupations is 
relatively small, as all similar studies 
would lead one to expect ; however, the 
percentage of women who are house- 
hold workers is much smaller than the 
percentage ordinarily found when a less 
highly selected group of women is con- 
sidered. 

It was commonly claimed, in the dis- 
trict, that most of the girls marry 
right after high school, but the follow- 
up study did not support this statement. 
A sufficiently large number do marry, 
however, so that marriage should be 
regarded as an important objective for 
school training, and thus the study 
should give considerable impetus to the 
home-making courses. 


Los Angeles Professor Is Champion Speech Maker 


Dr. Frederick P. Woellner, professor of education on the Los Angeles campus 
of the University of California, is one of the state’s champion speech makers— 
delivering, on the average, about three hundred talks per year. During the first 
two weeks in June Dr. Woellner is scheduled to make twelve commencement 


addresses before California high schools. 


























A Study of Withdrawals from 


High School 


BOUT one-half of the students en- 
rolled in the Pittsburg High School 
leave before graduation. In order to 


reveal what the school might do to keep - 


them longer, a study was made of the 
students withdrawing between June, 
1932, and June, 1938. This analysis was 
based on information obtained from the 
records of the high school office, rec- 
ords and data of the attendance depart- 
ment, and personal contact with the 
students and members of their families. 

Ten groups of graduates from the 
eighth grade of the elementary school 
were followed through the high school 
in an effort to ascertain the number 
withdrawing, their age and grade at the 
time of withdrawal, and their nation- 
ality, Other information sought in- 
cluded data on each student’s school 
accomplishment (and failure) in terms 
of grades, his rating on intelligence 
tests, his home environment, the num- 
ber in the student’s family and his place 
in the family constellation, the economic 
situation, the reason for leaving school, 
and the student’s present occupation. 


UT of 238 students who with- 

drew before graduation from high 
school, 41 did not enter the high school 
and 40 withdrew during the first se- 
mester on reaching their sixteenth 
birthday, the end of the compulsory 
education period in smaller communi- 
ties where there is no continuation 
school. Of the remaining 157, 40 per 
cent failed in one or more subjects—it 
was difficult to determine whether they 
failed because they were anxious to 


4 By ASLAUG HOVDE 





q Pittsburg, California, a city of about 
ten thousand population, is an in- 
dustrial town wherein many foreign- 
born families have gathered. In the 
high school alone there are repre- 
sented sixteen nationalities and five 
races, so we are not surprised to find 
the school’s attendance officer inter- 
esting herself in a study of withdraw- 
als from high school. 

Miss Hovde is supervisor of child 
welfare and attendance for the Pitts- 
burg Public Schools. Holding this 
position for the past thirteen years, 
she has become the contact person 
for the schools with the rest of the 
town. Visiting homes daily, she knows 
the children before they enter school 
and follows them from kindergarten 
until they leave, are married, and 
have children of their own entering 
school. Besides attending the Uni- 
versity of California, Miss Hovde has 
studied at the Alliance Francaise in 
Paris and at the University of Mexico 
and has traveled extensively in 
Europe. 





leave school or left because of failing 
grades. With some overlapping, their 
mentality was found to be consider- 
ably lower than that of the students 
who remained to graduate; no doubt 
many of these were unable to do high 
school work, even in vocational courses. 
Intelligence quotients of these with- 
drawals ranged from 55 to 114, with 
a definite correlation between low IQ 
and early withdrawal. Students gradu- 
ating ranged in IQ from 76 to 130. 
The following comparative table of 
scores on Terman B tests given the two 
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groups in the eighth grade shows the 
range of IQ more in detail: 


Withdrawals Graduates 
Under 80 26 per cent 6.0 per cent 
80-89 38 per cent 15.6 per cent 
90-99 23 per cent 32.2 per cent 
100-109 11 percent 23.7 per cent 
110-119 2 per cent? 16.1 per cent 
120-129 6.0 per cent 
130 .4 per cent 


It was found that the students with- 
drawing come most frequently from 
homes on a low economic and cultural 
level. Parents of these individuals are 
foreign-born, mainly Italian and Mexi- 
can, who themselves have had little 
opportunity for formal schooling. They 
feel that when their children have at- 
tended school until they are sixteen 
years, they are sufficiently educated ; in 
fact, many would take their children 
out of school sooner, were they per- 
mitted to do so. Their families are 
large and income small, and the chil- 
dren are needed at home either as wage- 
earners or to care for the rest of the 
family while the mothers work. 


The greatest number of those studied 
leave for economic reasons. A typical 
answer from a boy who dropped out 
when he was 16 was, “I like school, 
but my old man needed me and I 
couldn’t let him down.” Others with- 
draw because of inability to do high 
school work, a few because of ill health 
or maladjustment in school. Among 
the girls, some leave to be married, and 
many are already planning for their 
own homes and thus have lost interest 
in school. One girl who was doing well 
in a commercial course, and who was 
urged to continue, said, “What is the 
use of going to school any longer? 
When I am 18 I am going to be en- 
gaged and I am not going to work.” 

The students withdrawing find sea- 
sonal work in canneries and on fishing 





1114 is the highest. 
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boats. Some drive delivery trucks, clerk 
in small grocery stores, do odd jobs, and 
so forth. A few are taken into the 
industries (steel, asbestos, rubber) when 
they are 18. Many are unemployed, 
particularly when the canneries are not 
operating. For purposes of comparison 
with these data, we made a check also 
on the present occupations of the stu- 
dents who remained to graduate. It was 
found that these individuals are nearly 
all employed or have gone on to higher 
institutions of learning. Those who are 
employed were found to have more 
skilled and better remunerated work 
than the students who withdrew. 

Of the 130 girls withdrawing before 
graduation, who at the time the study 
was made ranged in ages from 16 to 
22 years, 26 per cent were already 
married and many had children. Of 
those who remained to graduate, 15 per 
cent were married. This has definite 
implications for the high school cur- 
riculum. 


ONCLUSIONS drawn from the 

study are: (1) that no kind of 
high school could hold all students until 
graduation because of their mentality 
and economic status, but (2) that per- 
haps one-fourth of those withdrawing 
would remain longer if there were 
courses within their grasp; (3) that 
since one-half of the students enrolled 
withdraw at the end of two years or 
before, the school must plan to give 
them during that period such training 
as will best fit them to meet the every- 
day life situations in their environment 
at home and at work, 

As a result of this study a plan for 
curriculum reorganization is now under 
way in the Pittsburg High School 
for the purpose of providing suitable 
courses to meet the needs of potential 
withdrawals. 























HE Administrative Council of 

Eagle Rock High School, to whom, 
as will be described later, all major 
school matters are referred, recently 
asked the entire faculty to list the most 
important achievement in our eight 
years of study. Almost unanimous 
mention was given to the development 
of cooperative teacher planning and 
how, through this planning, committees 
are establishing school experiences 
based on understanding of children and 
on the needs in a democratic society. 
Any account, therefore, of the present 
state of the curriculum at Eagle Rock 
should be prefaced with a brief descrip- 
tion of the committees and the way in 
which they function. 


ACH member of the faculty works 

with at least two groups, an ob- 
jective committee and a grade cur- 
riculum committee, 

For the “objective committees,” six 
in number, choice of membership is 
voluntary. There is one of these com- 
mittees for each of the major purposes 
of the school; these purposes, chosen 
several years ago, are the following: 
Skills and Knowledges, Appreciations, 
Critical Thinking, Health, Social Con- 
cerns and Attitudes, and Vocational 
Interests. These groups meet at least 
once a week and assume the responsi- 
bility of further interpretation of these 
general purposes and of suggesting 
ways in which they may become effec- 
tive in practice. 


Election of the grade in which he 
chooses to do the major part of his 
teaching places each instructor in the 
second of the main groups, the “grade 





Progress at Eagle Rock 
High School 


q By HELEN BABSON 





q This article by Miss Babson might 
better have been entitled “A Progress 
Report From Eagle Rock High School 
Brought Up to Date,” for it was just 
about four years ago that the writer 
published an article in the “Journal” 
entitled “Progress Report From Eagle 
Rock High.” The present contribution 
is an effort to bring us up to date with 
what is going on in the writer's high 
school. The word “progress” is used 
advisedly in connection with these 
two articles, for Miss Babson is insist- 
ent that she and her teachers have 
not solved their problems, but merely 
are making progress. 

The reader will recognize much of 
the philosophy of the Progressive 
Education Association in this article, 
and this is to be expected since Eagle 
Rock High School is one of the schools 
which has been operating under the 
P.E. A.’s Commission on the Rela- 
tions of Schools and Colleges. Miss 
Babson has been principal of this 
high school since its begiuning in 
1927. Before that she had held such 
positions as assistant to the dean at 
Vassar, dean of the Girls’ Collegiate 
School of Los Angeles, and vice- 
principal of Jefferson High School, 
Los Angeles. 





curriculum committee.” There is one 
of these for each grade in the six-year 
span of the school; and every teacher 
of that grade, whatever his subject 
field, is a member. For example, a 
present B-10 committee consists of 
three Basic Course teachers and one 
each from the science, mathematics, 
foreign language, shop, art, music, 
home economics, and boys’ and girls’ 
physical education fields. 
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Since it is the practice of the school, 
wherever possible, for teachers to con- 
tinue with their class personnel for 
periods of two years—all A-9 teachers, 
for example, advancing with their 
groups at the end of the semester 
to tenth-grade status—continuity of 
teacher-student relationship and result- 
ant committee stability is afforded. 
Meetings are held at least twice a week. 
The first task of these grade cur- 
riculum committees is to attempt to 
analyze the children of that grade as a 
basis for discussion of class activity. 
Each committee has full information on 
the following points in regard to pupils 
in the grade with which it is concerned : 
age range; index range (I. Q.) ; read- 
ing comprehension ; mathematics ability, 
both reasoning and fundamental ranges ; 
leisure time interests; vocational and 
future training desires ; health analysis ; 
home conditions ; personality traits and 
attitudes. Working with this analysis 
the committees then select their specific 
purposes under the general school ob- 
jectives. For example, suppose a cer- 
tain grade committee is working on 
Skills and Knowledges. The scope and 
sequence in each of the fundamental 
processes is worked out by grades so 
that specialized training may be given 
in some one class, as in English or math- 
ematics, and the committee sees to it 
that every instructor knows where stress 
is being placed and feels himself respon- 
sible for maintaining standards when- 
ever in his class activity there is need 
to use that skill or knowledge, even if 
his own contribution is along other lines. 
In the B-10 committee, of which men- 
tion has been made, it was decided to 
stress posture and diet under the Health 
Objective, methods of problem solving 
under Critical Thinking, and, to quote, 
“Respect for the will of the majority 
and the opinion of the minority : greater 
participation in school government and 
respect for school regulations; more 
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sympathy for people of other nations 
and those of different social and eco- 
nomic levels than our own” in Social 
Concerns. All teachers, whatever their 
subject, agreed to concentrate on pro- 
ducing growth along these lines and to 
attempt, through tests already available 
or by devising others to meet their 
needs, to measure that growth. 

Because the school believes that the 
six-year span falls into three distinct 
phases of child psysiological develop- 
ment, the curriculum structure is organ- 
ized into three so-called cycles : seventh 
and eighth, ninth and tenth, and eleventh 
and twelfth grades. For each of these 
cycles there is a “curriculum codérdina- 
tor,” a faculty member who affords a 
“tie-up” among the grade committees in 
the cycle. These three coordinators and 
the principal form a central curriculum 
committee for watching the sequence of 
the whole six years. 

Because of the interlocking of repre- 
sentation of faculty members on the two 
types of committes, whereby informa- 
tion of discussions of one group are 
always available for the deliberation of 
any other, all this activity is not as com- 
plicated in operation as it might seem. 
The ultimate codrdination is effected 
through the Administrative Council 
mentioned in the first paragraph. The 
Council includes, besides the six admin- 
istrative officers of the school, the prin- 
cipal, two vice-principals, two counselors 
and the registrar, the three curriculum 
coordinators, and three other members 
of the faculty, elected one each year for 
a period of three years. 

Meetings are held twice a month, once 
in the afternoon and once in the eve- 
ning, and are always open to any of the 
faculty who may care to attend. The de- 
cisions of this group are considered 
binding. Copies of the agenda are 
posted before the bi-monthly meeting, 
and the minutes are posted afterwards. 

The Agenda Committee has as chair- 























man a member of the Council but draws 
its personnel of three others from the 
teaching staff. Through this committee, 
therefore, any matter of interest to the 
faculty may be introduced for debate. 


HE program of each student at 

Eagle Rock High School is unified 
through what is known as the Basic 
Course, in which the instructor of the 
class remains with his group during the 
two-year cycle and becomes in a very 
personal way the adviser and inter- 
preter of the individual children in his 
class. To him come all records, all in- 
formation, all recommendations; and 
his contacts with the parents are fre- 
quent. Regularly he meets other in- 
structors of the grade in a grade cur- 
riculum committee so that the continuity 
of the child’s experience may be clear 
in the consciousness of all his teachers 
as together they plan the general se- 
quence of units of work and the mate- 
rials necessary for their accomplish- 
ment. It is this particular instructor 
who aids the pupil in deciding upon his 
interests, major and general. Through 
him, because of his knowledge and un- 
derstanding, adjustments in the pupil’s 
program are achieved. In the final anal- 
ysis, the instructor combines in this 
capacity the homeroom and the guidance 
functions. 


DURING the seventh and eighth 

grade cycle, the Basic Course is 
three hours in length, and its activity 
deals with orientation to local and na- 
tional environments. Starting with the 
school campus, the child explores in a 
widening circle his community, his state, 
and his nation. Functional development 
of English skills and knowledge of liter- 
ature, some experience in fine arts, and, 
where there is a proven lack of funda- 
mental basic skills (English, mathe- 
matics, penmanship, and so forth), 
remedial drill and practice receive atten- 
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tion. One hour of the child’s day is spent 
in an experience dealing with mathe- 
matics and science, where an attempt is 
made at motivation on the level of the 
child’s interests and maturation. One 
hour is devoted to practical arts, with 
an opportunity in the eighth year for 
further contact with more intensive fine 
arts experience than is permitted in the 
time of the Basic Course ; and one hour 
goes to physical education and health. 

When units of work can grow easily 
and naturally out of the general Basic 
Course theme and correlate the child’s 
experience, the planning of the grade 
curriculum committee makes this theme 
the center of each activity. This is true 
in the beginning of the B-7 term, where 
the child’s entire program is arranged 
to acquaint him with the various aspects 
of school life; likewise it is true in a 
unit now in process in the B-8 grade 
where the general theme is the American 
Home. Where natural relationship is not 
present the grade committee decides on 
the various unit themes, basing its choice 
on an analysis of the group needs. Such 
a plan means, of course, such definite 
variance from term to term as the grade 
committees may deem advisable within 
the general frame of the cycle. 

Throughout these two years, atten- 
tion centers in understanding the per- 
sonal characteristics and potentialities 
of each child. Attempt is made to set 
the stage of the class period with such 
experience as may produce growth in 
socially desirable attitudes. Child and 
teacher together watch development in 
social concern, inquiring mind, respon- 
sibility and work skills, and study habits. 
Significant evidence of all sorts—the 
child’s own definitions and estimates, 
anecdotal records from all teachers, 
records of contacts with parents—is 
kept in individual folders and summar- 
ized at the end of each cycle so that an 
accurate analysis of each child is passed 
on to the teacher of the next cycle. 
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| bes the ninth and tenth grades, where 
again the group personnel is kept con- 
stant through the two years, the Basic 
Course is two hours in length. In gen- 
eral, certain units in world cultures as 
described in the Los Angeles Course of 
Study are followed. Other units grow 
directly out of attempts to supply stu- 
dents with needful experiences. During 
the past year some of these have been 
Social Arts and Usage, Science in 
Everyday Life, Educational Orienta- 
tion (an understanding of the objectives 
and purposes of our school), and Voca- 
tional Information. Fine arts experi- 
ences, correlated with the study of coun- 
tries, and English skills and literature 
are part of the Basic Course. 

One hour a day is given to a mathe- 
matics-science experience, with motiva- 
tion and intensity varying with the ca- 
pacity of the individual. For students 
whose ability and desire indicate aca- 
demic training beyond high school, this 
period contains acquaintance with alge- 
braic and geometric functions. In the 
group more practical by inclination, the 
course deals with fundamental mathe- 
matics skills. Some life science is in- 
cluded in the program of every student. 

On the basis of such decision of ten- 
tative goal as is selected by the child 
and his parents on the recommendation 
of the eighth grade teachers, each stu- 
dent spends one hour a day in an elec- 
tive related to this tentative goal. For 
the boy or girl who contemplates college, 
this is one of the required college en- 
trance subjects—in most cases, at pres- 
ent, a foreign language. For the student 
of practical bent, a shop or a commer- 
cial subject ; for the artistically inclined, 
art or music fundamentals. In addition 
to furnishing the type of guidance de- 
scribed in the seventh and eighth grades 
which continues throughout this cycle, 
the Basic Course teacher helps the child 
discover whether or not this choice of 
goal has been right. 
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As in the seventh and eighth grades, 
one hour a day is spent in physical edu- 
cation and health, and the remaining 
hour of a six-period day is given to a 
free elective chosen from any school 
offering the child and his Basic Course 
teacher may desire. The offerings in this 
area are as varied as the school can set 
up; they include orchestra, band, glee 
club, shop, ‘home economics, public 
speaking, social arts, crafts, and so 
forth. The objective of this sixth period 
is to widen and broaden the child’s ex- 
perience along less formal lines than 
those followed in the “related” elective. 

The same type of cumulative records 
kept in the seventh and eighth grades 
are continued in this cycle, but more 
attention is given to determining indi- 
vidual powers and desires and to more 
mature traits and characteristics. Scales 
of beliefs and interests, tests in reflective 
and creative thinking, and similar test- 
ing devices are used. It is the endeavor 
of the school to keep as flexible a sched- 
ule as possible so that change of activity 
may be achieved whenever there is indi- 
cation that the program being followed 
is not bringing desirable results. Care- 
ful analysis of all maladjustments is 
made through consultation of the boys’ 
and girls’ vice-principals with Basic 
Course teachers ; the reasons for difficul- 
ties are sought and used constructively 
in rearranging activities. Attempts are 
made to determine leadership qualities 
which should be developed. At the end 
of the cycle summarizations of all rec- 
ords are made ready for the Basic 
Course teachers of the eleventh and 
twelfth grades. 


N the eleventh year, the Basic Course 

continues to be two hours in length 
and centers in problems of American 
life. Groups choose for investigation 
such topics as crime, unemployment, 
city planning, taxation, propaganda, 
political parties, social welfare, and so 


























forth. American literature, art and 
music, and English composition receive 
attention. 

In the twelfth year the Basic Course 
breaks into one hour of specialized Eng- 
lish experience, with the grouping de- 
termined by tested evidence of English 
needs, and one hour known as Senior 
Problems, given over to study of post 
graduation experience. Consumer edu- 
cation, family relations, and community 
activities are investigated by every stu- 
dent. Those intending to enter a uni- 
versity spend ten weeks in acquainting 
themselves with the demands of campus 
life, while those who are to enter junior 
college or other postgraduate schools 
have a similar opportunity. Boys and 
girls who intend to seek positions imme- 
diately after graduation spend this time 
learning how to get a job. 

Two hours a day in this cycle are 
given to electives related to goals. The 
prospective college student, differen- 
tiated according to his field of interest, 
takes courses in mathematics, science, 
foreign languages, social studies, or 
English designed to further training 
towards college needs. The student who 
has chosen a commercial career pursues 
stenography, bookkeeping, and kindred 
subjects. The practical arts student 
chooses shops, home economics, or re- 
lated subjects ; and the fine arts student, 
art or music. 

Instructors of these more specialized 
fields, known as “interest area advisers” 
become advisers for these two periods 
of the child’s experience and whenever 
it is possible introduce vocational em- 
phasis. Students of marked ability and 
well-formulated objectives may be left 
free of class obligations during some of 
this time to work out independent proj- 
ects under the direction of their in- 
terest area adviser. No student’s work 
is limited strictly to work in a single 
field. Each program is individual to the 
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needs of the boy or girl and may vary 
as he and his adviser deem best. 

The rest of the student’s day is spent 
as in the ninth and tenth grade cycle in 
physical education and health and in 
general electives. Our school has a com- 
prehensive system of student govern- 
ment, and to its operation leaders in 
these two grades may devote this gen- 
eral elective period. Commissioners of 
self-government, forensics, safety, 
finance, publicity, interscholastic and 
public relations, as well as the com- 
monly elected officers, may use this time 
to further the work of their student 
committees. 

At the end of the twelfth year, the 
cumulative records over the period of 
the six-year span are summarized. From 
them an attempt is made to make a 
profile of each individual, indicating his 
growth and development and including, 
in the case of college students, a prog- 
nostic statement of the lines along 
which he may achieve success. For each 
student as complete a personnel trait 
rating as possible is kept. 


A CURRICULUM thus developed 
and maintained can never become 
static. As the faculty who make it 
grow in wisdom and understanding of 
what they consider the four concerns of 
education—analysis of children, setting 
of purposes, promotion of activities 
which may produce growth in the direc- 
tion of these objectives, and evaluation 
of that growth—so the procedure may 
change. 

The teachers of Eagle Rock are unan- 
imous in believing that the activities 
presented here are “in the process of 
becoming,” rather than being crystal- 
lized, accepted formulae. They earnestly 
hope with each succeeding year to find 
newer and better ways of helping young 
people to fuller, finer, and more effec- 
tive living. 





Vocational Education in a 


Democracy 


MERICAN education has been 
criticized for everything it has 
done and has not done. It has been 
accused by left-wing educators of as- 
suming a program designed only to edu- 
cate for overcrowded white-collared 
professions and for turning out a group 
of snobbish, sophisticated individuals 
who consider themselves of superior 
quality, but for whom democratic so- 
ciety finds little place. The right-wing 
cultural educators maintain that our 
schools train but do not educate, and 
condemn our emphasis on activity and 
our lack of emphasis on thought. They 
lament the seeming disregard for cultu- 
ral appreciation and philosophical truth. 
Each faction is able to build up an excel- 
lent case and defend its position by logic 
and example. 

Trends in educational practice and 
philosophy are influenced not so much 
by oratory and journalism as by the 
interest, demand, and subsequent suc- 
cess or failure of the products of our 
educational institutions. The students 
themselves supply the best criteria for 
the guidance of education. This is not 
to be interpreted as indicating that we 
can or should rely entirely on the im- 
mature judgment and short perspective 
of youth to decide curriculum content 
and policies of administration. These 
are not matters which can be decided 
by questionnaires to 5,000 seniors or 
2,000 college coeds. While valuable 
suggestions for further investigation 
and analysis may be indicated by the 
questionnaire technique, older and more 
experienced heads must integrate cur- 
rent thought with past history and ex- 
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4 By N. H. McCOLLOM 





4 Based on the theme that the chief 
purpose of education is to give our 
youth “the training which will result 
in substantial, home-owning, demo- 
cratic, and socially-minded citizens,” 
this article shows that vocational edu- 
cation must be the chief concern of 
the secondary schools in a land 
where everyone is expected to pay 
his own way. And based on the 
same reasoning, it proceeds to ex- 
plain that vocational education which 
will enable youth to achieve these 
purposes must be broader than a 
narrow range of purely technical 
courses. 

Mr. McCollom has done outstand- 
ing work in the vocational field, par- 
ticularly since becoming district 
superintendent of the Lassen Union 
High School and Junior College. In 
this position he has prepared and co- 
ordinated apprenticeship training 
programs in various occupations, has 
developed a model NYA resident 
training project in vocational forestry 
and lumbering, and has introduced a 
variety of other terminal vocational 
courses. His earliest teaching also 
was in the vocational field—voca- 
tional agriculture at Colusa, Chico, 
and Chowchilla. Mr. McCollom also 
has been principal at Chowchilla 
Union High School and at Fall River 
Joint Union High School, at McArthur. 





perimentation and thus compound the 
guiding philosophy for future edu- 
cation. 

Education is dedicated to the im- 
provement of human society through 
the training of the individual in a 
manner and to a degree which will en- 




















able him to contribute the most of which 
he is capable to the advancement of the 
welfare of the society of which he is a 
member. Such a conception of edu- 
cation does not restrict the activities 
and responsibilities of the school to a 
program of teaching children only. 
Education is concerned with every indi- 
vidual from birth to death. It is a con- 
stant and continuous process. Tech- 


niques and content of subject matter - 


must be adapted, however, to age and 
social levels. Much has been done in 
recent years in the field of adult edu- 
cation, and much more will be done in 
the future; but since the educational 
process must be begun in early youth, 
our first problem is the proper adjust- 
ment of education to this group. 


‘THE problem might be approached 

by analyzing the fundamental hopes, 
desires, ambitions, and needs of youth. 
This does not involve a restatement 
of the very splendid Seven Cardinal 
Principles or any of the numerous 
briefs, expansions, vignettes, or alter- 
ations of that profound educational 
contribution. A simple, direct, straight- 
forward study of youths will reveal 
that by and large they are not deeply or 
profoundly concerned with the preser- 
vation of their cultural heritage, nor 
with the great social problems and 
political intricacies of the world at large. 
I do not mean to disparage the idealism 
or integrity of youth, but these things 
are far removed from their everyday 
life. Being young and human, our 
youngsters are somewhat selfish in that 
they are interested in the factors and 
conditions which immediately surround 
them and influence their everyday lives. 

What does the typical youth of 18 
or 20 want today? He wants a place 
in the world. He wants to earn money ; 
he wants to buy a car, go places, see 
things, do something. He wants a 
job—any job. Maybe he wants to get 
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married, establish a home, and make a 
distinguished name for himself. How 
can the philosophy of Plato or even 
the political implications in the conquest 
of Finland compete with these per- 
sonal ambitions in arresting the inter- 
ests of youth? 

Of course, the gratifications of these 
personal ambitions should not be the 
exclusive concern of education. In 
some manner a cultural and scientific 
knowledge must be infiltrated into the 
educational process that youth may 
have a substantial and solid foundation 
of truth and logic upon which to build 
a sound philosophy of life’s responsi- 
bilities, obligations, ethics, and philan- 
thropies. The personal interests and 
ambitions of the student provide a broad 
avenue of approach by which the wise 
educator may’ most effectively serve 
society in the teaching of the individual. 

The “approach” has been the subject 
of much of the recent research and 
experimentation in educational tactics. 
Coérdinated courses, integrated sub- 
jects, and core curricular programs have 
been tactics employed by educational 
generals to make surprise and flank at- 
tacks on unsuspecting students in a 
war to capture and enslave mankind 
in the service of “Civic Conscience” 
and “Social Competence.” Socrates did 
the same thing with much more adroit- 
ness and with greater finesse. His core- 
curricular program was “Self-expres- 
sion.” He coordinated his courses of 
history, science, and political economy. 
He integrated the subjects of grammar, 
rhetoric, and logic in his philosophical 
approach to the development of the 
power of thought and the ultimate inte- 
gration of the individual. 

Civic conscience cannot be forced 
upon the individual by courses, exhor- 
tations, or coercion, It must be an ac- 
cepted way of life... . a habitual, re- 
flex response .. . . a belief. 
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T seems patent to say that we should 
be more concerned with the integra- 

tion of the individual rather than the 
integration of the subject taught. This 
thought is not original or unique. It 
is the point of view accepted and empha- 
sized by most progressive educators 
today. 

To decide how to bring about inte- 
gration in the youthful student, we 
might examine the final product and 
endeavor to define the properly inte- 
grated adult. Are we to accept the 
somewhat overdrawn caricature of the 
Chamber of Commerce enthusiast who 
neglects his own business to mismanage 
community affairs by attending in- 
numerable conventions and promoting 
outlandish drives, campaigns, and pro- 
grams? Certainly we cannot accept the 
WPA worker or the relief recipient 
with his traditional warped sense of 
obligation and malformed philosophy 
of social responsibility and political 
economy. Neither can we elevate to a 
pinnacle of honor as an acceptable 
standard the so-called “intelligentsia,” 
who may have culture, knowledge, re- 
finement, theories, philosophies, and 
exuberant misdirected enthusiasm, but 
who lack the common sense and practi- 
cal judgment to put knowledge and 
ideas into effective use. 

We must take as our model the sub- 
stantial citizen, The man with a job 
or a business, who maintains a good 
American standard of living for his 
family—a man who willingly and cheer- 
fully assumes his domestic and civic 
responsibilities, who exercises his privi- 
lege as a voter, and who meets his obli- 
gation as a taxpayer and contributes his 
share to the social and economic wel- 
fare of the community. American de- 
mocracy, and the individual and civil 
liberties of mankind, are under no threat 
from citizens such as those. 

The solution to the youth training 
problem thus seems relatively simple. 
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Let us give our youths the training 
which will result in substantial, home- 
owning, democratic,and socially-minded 
citizens. 


HE foundation of such training 

is employable vocational skill and 
knowledge. The typical high school 
autoshop .and agricultural department 
have not met the issue. After the stu- 
dent has acquired from them a smatter- 
ing of technical knowledge and a few 
manipulative skills, he is dropped from 
the rollbook and, likewise, from the 
mind of the instructor to “shift for him- 
self” and make his own adjustments or 
placements. Under such a program the 
training institution has failed. Its func- 
tion is to train, follow through to job 
placement or employment, and continue 
its contact to determine if additional 
training or replacement is necessary. 
The school should codperate with em- 
ployers and employment agencies (pri- 
vate, state, and federal) in the proper 
placement of its trainees. 

In the revised vocational training 
program, more technical knowledge, 
more apprenticeship training for the de- 
velopment of manipulative skill should 
be supplied. Additional work is needed, 
however, to round out the training pro- 
gram. Related technical, economic, vo- 
cational, and home training must be 
included. The knowledge, appreciation, 
attitude, and interest with which every 
citizen must be equipped cannot be 
superimposed on top of the vocational 
training. This equipment cannot be de- 
layed until adult years and then sup- 
plied through the medium of a 5-foot 
shelf or a 20-minute-per-day reading 
program. It must be entwined and 
interwoven throughout the entire edu- 
cational process so that education be- 
comes an amalgamation of culture, art 
and literary appreciation, philosophical 
understanding, scientific knowledge, in- 




















dustrial vocational learning, and eco- 
nomic experience, 

American educational institutions are 
undergoing evolutionary changes, in the 
process of which we observe a cleav- 
age from European traditions and be- 
hold the emergence of a truly American 
program adapted to our American 
democratic philosophy. We accept the 
elementary school in its very necessary 


position of supplying the fundamental . 


tools of learning. We recognize the 
high school as occupying the unique 
psychological position (by reasons of 
the mental age and physical activity of 
its students) of supplying exploratory 
courses and foundation studies for more 
specialized and intensive investigation. 
The “junior college,” or the “peoples’ 
college” or “community college” as the 
next higher institution may be called, 
is in a logical position to supply the 
specialized occupational training and 
socializing cultural and humanistic 
studies. 

Vocational training should be recog- 
nized as that which leads to occu- 
pational or professional employment by 
which one is enabled to earn a living. 
There should be no taint or stigma at- 
tached to a training program which 
enables one to earn a livelihood in a 
society in which each member is ex- 
pected to pay his own way. Vocational 
pursuits should be distinguished from 
avocational activities which one follows 
for pure enjoyment or diversion, but 
they should not be divorced from those 
courses which lead to professional train- 
ing except in degree, as indicated by 
the number and extent of the technical 
courses involved. There seems to be 
no real necessity for the term “semi- 
professional.” 

Vocational curricula present a series 
of courses related to a particular occu- 
pation and include trade technical 
courses and practice or apprenticeship 
experience and instruction. Let us take 
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for example the aviation curriculum at 
Sacramento, the hotel and restaurant 
management training at San Francisco, 
the petroleum engineering curriculum 
at Coalinga, the vocational forestry and 
lumbering division at Susanville, or the 
several very excellent schools of busi- 
ness education. These are vocational 
curricula including technical courses 
and practice experience, and they lead 
directly to employment, This is the 
type of instruction which the peoples’ 
colleges of the future will provide. 

It is foolish to state that higher edu- 
cation is being overdone. At the present 
time only about 1,250,000 are enrolled 
in our higher institutions of learning. 
In a population of 130,000,000, this 
represents less than 1 in 100, or only 
one-tenth of those of college age. 
Surely more than one out of ten will 
benefit from the advantages of in- 
creased training, knowledge, and skill. 


FeDUCATION as an agency to pro- 

mote the welfare of human society 
and perpetuate the principles of de- 
mocracy must train for effective citizen- 
ship by providing the individual with 
a trained ability to earn a living and a 
sense of social obligation that he may 
contribute his share to the welfare 
of all. 

The educational program must con- 
tinue throughout life. The obligation 
of the school does not cease at the 
graduation of the student, but must in- 
clude placement and follow-up service. 

The habit of good citizenship must 
develop as a philosophical attitude of 
the individual, resulting from proper 
vocational adjustment, an honest sense 
of values, recognition of truth, logical 
analysis, and the ability to see things 
clearly in their entirety and in proper 
relationship to other factors. The re- 
sponsibility of the school is to plan and 
direct this development. 











Current Research in the Field of 


Secondary Education 





Reviewed by WILLIAM A. SMITH 


The Evolution of Major Educational Ob- 
jectives and the Secondary School Cur- 
riculum, by Buel F. Enyeart. Unpublished 
doctor’s dissertation, University of Southern 
California, 1940; 185 pp. 


EWEY says in substance that edu- 

cation as such has no objectives, 
that these are determined and set up by 
parents, teachers, and societies. This 
means among other things that there is 
nothing final about educational objec- 
tives, that they are an evolving and 
growing concern, varying from time to 
time and from place to place in keeping 
with dominant values. 

Confronted by modern controversies 
over fads and frills, and convinced that 
the fads and frills of one age often 
come to be the fundamentals of the 
next, Enyeart set out to trace briefly 
“the development of the objectives of 
the secondary school curriculum in the 
United States” and “to categorize the 
objectives” as such “by historical 
epochs.” Due to the fact that “the cur- 
riculum of the secondary schools has 
been organized only recently with ob- 
jectives clearly stated,” it was “neces- 
sary to study the climates of opinion and 
judgment of the educators of the past”’ 
and “to deduce the objectives of the 
schools from the values assigned to sub- 
jects and methods of the past.” It was 
necessary, further, to scrutinize care- 
fully the meanings of the terms, values, 
functions, and objectives. It was found 
that values “are concerned with atti- 
tudes, appreciations, and judgments” ; 
functions “with the means of attain- 
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ment, the process of adjustment, inte- 
gration” ; and objectives “with the ends 
of activity”; and that objectives have 
their source in, and are frequently iden- 
tical with, values. 

Bagley’s classification of values as 
utilitarian, preparatory, conventional, 
and social was adopted as a basis for the 
establishment of categories of objectives 
by historical epochs—Latin Grammar 
School, American Academy, Early 
American High School, and Modern 
High School. Utilitarian objectives 
“have to do with the practical, the use- 
ful, and the immediate”; the prepara- 
tory “have an element of futurity,” are 
“satisfying for their future worth,” and 
are “an outgrowth of the utilitarian” ; 
the convention or cultural “look to tra- 
dition, conformity and the past,” and 
have in them a “larger element of in- 
dividualism” than the “utilitarian and 
preparatory’; and the social “have in 
them all of the preparatory, utilitarian, 
and cultural elements,” but are “espe- 
cially concerned with the efficiency of 
the individual as a member of society,” 
and in recent years they have become 
increasingly “allied with the concept of 
a functional and integrational school 
program.” 

Enyeart’s findings lead him to con- 
clude “that the acquisition of knowledge 
has always been an objective, and each 
category of the various stages began 
with knowledge.” The Latin Grammar 
School epoch was dominated by the 
preparatory objective; knowledge was 
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“preparatory for a specific and limited 
profession.” It was “very formal, re- 
mote from actual life or experience, pri- 
marily for the individual and his de- 
velopment,” and “strongly religious.” 

During the Academy epoch the utili- 
tarian objective was added to the pre- 
paratory. “School knowledge was to be 
of value in the practical life of the indi- 
vidual, applicable to his immediate 
needs,” and “useful in making a living.” 
Its orientation was scientific rather than 
religious. “It had all the attributes of 
the preparatory list,” and, in addition, 
“several qualities attributable to the 
utilitarian concepts.” 

In the course of the Early High 
School epoch the existing category was 
expanded to include the conventional 
or cultural objective. “School knowl- 
edge, in addition to being preparatory 
and utilitarian” was to be “cultural.” A 
“cultural subject provided knowledge 
without which one could not be con- 
sidered educated.” Such “knowledge 
was valuable extrinsically, ornamen- 
tally, aesthetically, and avocationally.” 
It was to be taught so that it might 
function in “disciplining the noble fac- 
ulties of the mind.” 

The modern epoch, beginning with 
the Report of the Committee of Ten in 
1893, witnessed the emergence of the 
social objective. Its purpose has not been 
to supplant the category of objectives 
established during the preceding epochs, 
but rather to supplement and vitalize it. 
Schools which have been most influ- 
enced by it are often referred to as 
modern or progressive. Knowledge is 
now “‘socially significant in its objective. 
Knowing is a matter of experiencing, 
and the learner is a creative, reflective 


thinker and doer. Knowledge is to make 
of the individual one who is socially 
sensitive, tolerant, appreciative, under- 
standing, and codperative in all human, 
civic, and political life.” Along with 
this, other factors—health, ethical char- 
acter, leisure time, the home, and voca- 
tion—are assuming a “wider social sig- 
nificance,” and the disciplinary function 
is making way for the integrative. 


} Se conclusion, Enyeart points out that 
“each period of secondary education 
has made a distinct contribution to the 
purposes of education,” that the modern 
high school which “has built a sound 
program on historical educational ob- 
jectives has a curriculum which draws 
from all four of the epochs,” that a high 
school in order to be modern or pro- 
gressive need not “ignore either the pre- 
paratory or the conventional objectives, 
provided these are imbued with the 
newer significance of the social ob- 
jective.” 


In the light of this conclusion, the 
problem of fads and frills, with which 
Enyeart set out, is thrown into a new 
and relatively sound perspective. To 
quote directly : 

The high school today which does not recog- 
nize the broader classification of educational 
objectives is to be condemned. It is contribut- 
ing to the gradual breaking down of the faith 
of the American people in their schools, and 
its education can be attacked as fads and frills. 
When the educational philosophy of a school 
program is based on all four of the historical 
objectives, there is little danger of its being 
either too conservative or too progressive. 


In the judgment of the reviewer, 
Enyeart is to be congratulated upon a 
very sane and significant contribution to 
the philosophy of secondary education. 


New Education Fellowship to Meet in America 
The New Education Fellowship will hold its first International Conference 
in the western hemisphere at the University of Michigan, July 6-12, 1941. Previous 
conferences of the Fellowship have been held in Germany, Switzerland, Denmark, 


England, and other countries of Europe. 


The New Education Fellowship is an international organization which was 
founded in 1915; it now has fifty-one national sections. Since 1932 the Progressive 
Education Association has been the United States section of the Fellowship. 














What's Happening in California 


Secondary Schools 





Edited by AUBREY A. DOUGLASS 


Classroom Procedures at Wood- 
row Wilson High School, Los An- 
geles.—Principal A. L. Cavanagh has 
followed the practice of issuing from 
time to time bulletins to the teachers of 
the Woodrow Wilson High School, Los 
Angeles. The following extract, which 
represents a part of one of those bulle- 
tins, was issued recently with the sug- 
gestion that teachers should place it 
where they would see it occasionally. 
Most administrators and teachers will 
agree that it represents a series of habits 
which will go far towards establishing 
excellent class procedure. 

A good teacher will do something about 
each of the following : 

First, the room— 

Is it properly lighted, heated, and ven- 
tilated ? 
Is it clean? 


Are the windows and shades in neat 
order? 
(Consult the special bulletin on these 
points. ) 


Second, the pupils— 

Are they well? 

Are defectives advantageously seated for 
seeing and hearing? 

Are they clean and properly clothed? 

Are they punctual and well behaved ? 

Do they enter and leave your room in an 
orderly manner? 

If absent, what can be done for them? 
Can you get any information about 

them? 

Can you send them the assignment? 


Third, the lesson— 
Is your lesson interesting and meaning- 
ful? 
Is your assignment reasonable and clearly 
understood ? 
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Is each day’s work carefully planned? 

Are you teaching, also, right living and 
Americanism ? 

Fourth, the teacher— 

Are you careful of your appearance, your 
speech, and your conduct? 

Do you approach your work each day 
with a freshness both physical and 
mental ? 

Do you promote mutual confidence be- 
tween your pupils and yourself? 

Do you provide an atmosphere in your 
room in which true Americanism 
thrives? 


7 7 y 


“Exchange Program” at Fowler 
Union High School.—At Fowler 
Union High School ninth-year pupils 
are introduced to science and mathe- 
matics in connection with homemaking, 
shop, and agriculture. Each section of 
science and mathematics meets for two 
periods daily, or one hundred minutes 
at atime. A useful feature of the work 
has been the “exchange program” which 
lasts three weeks. The girls spend a 
week in metal shop, a week in wood 
shop, and a third week in agriculture 
laboratory. Thus they familiarize them- 
selves with household tools, painting 
and decorating, and home gardening. 
The boys at the same time spend a week 
with each of the homemaking teachers 
to learn personal grooming and eti- 
quette, the use of kitchen equipment, 
and the selection of clothing and its care. 

The one-week unit for boys on per- 
sonal improvement includes attention to 
appearance, health habits, and groom- 
ing. Consideration is given to the im- 
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portance of adequate sleep, sunlight, 
fresh air, bathing, proper food and reg- 
ularity of elimination, and care of hair, 
fingernails, and feet and shoes. Social 
conduct studied includes daily courtesy, 
introductions, and mealtime manners. 
Then the boy’s share in the home is dis- 
cussed; this discussion includes the 
topics of a boy’s own room and its up- 
keep and personal budgets, both of 
money and of time. 

The week’s unit on clothing considers 
line, color, sizes, and costs. The clean- 
ing, pressing, and mending of clothes 
are studied and practiced. The boys 
learn during the foods unit to operate 
simple kitchen equipment, to order 
meals in restaurants or on trains, to read 
and interpret recipes, problems of mar- 
keting, and the preparation of simple 
break fasts. 

In the metal shop the homemaking 
girls learn to make repairs with hammer, 
screwdriver, pliers, and wrench. They 
practice the repair of leaky faucets, ad- 
justment of gas burners, and the instal- 
lation of curtain rods, towel racks, and 
screens. Much attention is given to 
safety in the home and the use of elec- 
tric and gas appliances. Meter reading, 
choice of light bulbs, and the preven- 
tion of accidents resulting from slipping 
and falling are discussed. 

The wood shop experience gives prac- 
tice in painting, enameling, and varnish- 
ing. Here furniture is repaired, and the 
common woods and paints and stains 
used about a house are studied. Home 
planning is introduced with considera- 
tion of the size and placement of rooms 
upon a lot. The agriculture teacher 
shows the girls planting of trees and 
shrubs for effective landscaping of 
home grounds and lawns. The backyard 
is also planned with respect to recrea- 
tional activities, clothes lines, trash dis- 
posal, vegetable garden, and rabbit or 
poultry runs. 


Conservation in the Santa Barbara 
County Schools.—If the need for con- 
servation education is acute, and if the 
responsibility is to be accepted, it seems 
obvious that teachers must become in- 
formed, thinks Miss Olga L. Reed, gen- 
eral supervisor, Santa Barbara County 
Schools. She describes a plan, therefore, 
which she has used to assist teachers in 
securing information through excur- 
sions : 


A visit was made to Santa Cruz Is- 
land, where, under the guidance of ex- 
perts, teachers found flora which clearly 
showed the direct relationships between 
the resource base and the kind of life 
led by prehistoric inhabitants. The pres- 
ence of unique plant varieties provided 
striking lessons in plant ecology. 

A day was spent at the Soil Conser- 
vation Camp at Lompoc studying ero- 
sion control. Experimental plots of 
grasses that can withstand drought and 
still furnish feed for cattle were shown 
the group. The uses of contour farm- 
ing, broad base terraces, and basin 
listers were explained. 

Next, oil fields in both the Santa 
Maria and Ellwood districts were vis- 
ited. Emphasis was placed on under- 
standing the pro-rate law—the presence 
of an excessive number of wells in parts 
of the field near Santa Maria was evi- 
dent. At El Segundo, near Los Angeles, 
the oil refining process from the making 
of butane to heavy crude was observed 
with intense interest. The Mono Silt 
Dam, located in the mountains back of 
Santa Barbara, clearly illustrated to the 
group the disastrous effects of erosion 
following fire. One heavy rain deposited 
seven surface acres of silt behind the 
dam. 

At Boulder Dam teachers were im- 
pressed by the government’s long-term 
planning in order to conserve water for 
irrigation and power. The radio station 
at Point Arguello, which is a weather 
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station as well, illustrated the applica- 
tion of science to the protection of both 
natural resources and human life. At 
the Coast Guard station the group was 
shown types of modern fire equipment 
used to protect mountain areas near the 
station, and thus the station itself. An 
excursion to Figueroa Mountain was 
taken to study the many varieties of 
pines which grow between 1,500 and 
5,000 feet elevation. 

A visit to the Botanic Garden was the 
last of the series. Here teachers saw 
specimens of near-extinct native flora 
and of many which had been introduced 
to this region. 

These excursions did three things for 
teachers. First, those who went on them 
were made aware of the problems of 
conservation and of the need for in- 
telligent use of nonhuman resources. 
Second, they acquired a fund of infor- 
mation which could be used in the class- 
room. And, third, they found places 
suitable to take pupils studying similar 
problems. The last is important, for 
pupil excursions are very profitable 
when trips are well planned, conducted, 
and evaluated as part of the educational 
program, and a prior visit by the teacher, 
under expert guidance, does much to 
increase the effectiveness of their use. 
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Survey of Recent Graduates of the 
Lindsay High School.—An investi- 
gation of the whereabouts of recent 
graduates of the Lindsay High School 
has revealed that of the 189 individuals 
who were graduated during the last two 
years seventy have attended some edu- 
cational institution after graduation 
from high school. The survey shows 
that there is some tendency for a slightly 
higher ratio of girls to continue their 
education beyond high school than of 
boys. Lindsay graduates are studying 
in seventeen different higher institu- 
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tions, the majority going to public 
junior colleges. 

The survey also showed that sixty- 
one individuals are employed or in gov- 
ernment services. There are six of 
those employed who have had only ir- 
regular employment and three who are 
unemployed. In general it seems that 
the boys have succeeded remarkably 
well in making some sort of adjustment, 
either in continuing school or in ob- 
taining employment. Forty-eight boys 
are engaged in seventeen distinctly dif- 
ferent occupations, of which agricul- 
tural labor heads the list. 

The after-school adjustment in the 
case of girls at first glance does not 
appear to be quite so satisfactory as that 
of boys. A fourth of the girl graduates 
are single, unemployed, at home, or 
not seeking employment. In certain in- 
stances there is adequate explanation 
for this condition, but in most of the 
instances lack of interest in further 
education, lack of drive, “just waiting 
around,” and lack of ability cause the 
girl to take the easiest way out and stay 
at home. There is no evidence to indi- 
cate that the girls’ unemployed condi- 
tion is due in any large degree to lack of 
opportunity or lack of training. 

In general the data concerning recent 
graduates are not indicative of any seri- 
ous maladjustments. 
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Student Funds at San Francisco 
Junior College.—From the large 
number of interesting items contained 
in the “Survey of the San Francisco 
Junior College,” a recently issued mim- 
eographed publication, the following 
extract dealing with student funds is 
quoted : 

“The average business done by the 
student body during a semester amounts 
to about $12,000. 

“Upon the recommendation of the 
accounting office, the work of handling 
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student body funds was divided into two 
parts. The first part deals with the col- 
lection and banking of the funds. The 
second part deals with the disbursement 
of the funds, and the necessary book- 
keeping which accompanies it. The vol- 
ume of money handled has required the 
amount of time which has been assigned 
to this work..... 


“No tuition charges, fees, fines or 
other required payments are levied on 
students at the college. The student 
body sells membership cards entitling 
the holder to a large variety of benefits, 
such as admission to athletic games, and 
a copy weekly of the college newspaper. 
No student is excluded from student 
body membership for nonpayment of 
the charge for a student body card. The 
original amount charged for student 
body cards was $6 per semester; but, 
by successive stages, this amount has 
been reduced to $4 where it now stands.” 
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Gridley Business Men Help Teach 
Salesmanship.—lIf a course in sales- 
manship is to have practical value, it 
must be associated closely with the busi- 
ness interests of the community. At 
least, this is the opinion in Gridley, 
where coordination is brought about in 
two ways. 


First, talks and sales demonstrations 
are made for the salesmanship classes 
by business men. This practice not only 
enriches the salesmanship course but it 
also interests business men in the school. 


Second, sales demonstrations are 
made by the students using merchan- 
dise loaned by the local merchants. 
When possible, these articles are 
brought before the class and “sold” to 
another student. If the article is too 
large to be brought into the classroom, 
the class goes to the store. In either case, 
before he makes his demonstration, the 
student must contact the merchant and 
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learn from him the selling points of the 
article he is going to demonstrate. This 
contact is in itself very much worth- 
while both to the student and to the 
merchant. 


The local merchants are enthusiastic 
about this plan. They are not only happy 
to be of service to the school, but they 
believe the incidental advertising in- 
volved reacts favorably upon their busi- 
nesses. 
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Adult Crafts Course at Surprise 
Valley Union High School.—At the 
Surprise Valley Union High School, 
Cedarville, twenty-five adults recently 
formed a class in metal and leather 
working. The wife of Principal Walter 
R. Smith, herself formerly a teacher, 
conducts the class. The course helps 
bring the community in touch with the 
school, and it has resulted in a notice- 
able improvement of faculty morale 
and enthusiasm. 
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Facts About the Los Angeles City 
College.—Under the caption, “Com- 
mon Errors Discovered in Our Rela- 
tions with High Schools,” the Los An- 
geles City College recently made the 
following statement : 

“City College is legally a junior col- 
lege and consequently is required to 
limit its courses to two years. 


“Semiprofessional education is being 
broadened to include such new courses 
as Gardening, Landscaping and Nurs- 
ery Practice, Radio Broadcasting, Legal 
Secretaries, Civilian Pilot Training, 
Technical Journalism, Newspaper Ad- 
vertising, and Retail Merchandising. 

“City College has a full-time job, 
within its defined function, in serving 
students in semiprofessional areas. The 
proper discharge of this function pre- 
vents expanded duplication of other 
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functions. Consequently, City College 
is concentrating more than ever on semi- 
professional education, which includes 
so-called ‘general’ education, designed 
to prepare students for social citizen- 
ship and for individual happiness, and 
various types of vocational education, 
designed to prepare students for eco- 
nomic independence. 

“Surveys made from time to time re- 
veal that the great majority of the en- 
tering students have decided on some 
curriculum. The main problem at City 
College is not with the undecided stu- 
dents but with those students who over- 
reach themselves by taking courses be- 
yond their abilities or with those who 
underestimate their abilities. 

“Any high school graduate may enter 
City College. Only those who meet the 
University of California entrance re- 
quirements may enroll in certificate 
courses. The certificate group comprises 
16 per cent of the entering class.” 

7 7 . 

Distributive Education.—The total 
enrollment in all phases of distributive 
education in California during 1939-40 
was 17,350, according to a recent publi- 
cation of the Distributive Education 
Club of California. This figure includes 
employed and temporarily unemployed 
distributive workers who attended ex- 
tension, part-time, and cooperative 
training groups. Enrollments for the 
previous year totaled 15,651, which 
figure represented 17 per cent of the 
total national enrollment in distributive 
education. 

In similar fashion as in the state-wide 
programs of previous years, classes 
were organized for owners and man- 
agers of distributive businesses, for 
merchandising executives, and for sales 
personnel. Approximately 20 per cent 
of the enrollments were from the owner- 
manager and executive groups, with the 
balance of the classes being composed of 
employed sales people. 
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A Publication of the Los Angeles 
City Schools.—Learning to Earn, a 
publication recently issued by the Los 
Angeles City Schools, contains interest- 
ing information on the high school pop- 
ulation of that city. 

Of the 17,000 seniors in the high 
schools of Los Angeles, 27 per cent 
enroll for advanced work. Some of the 
remaining 73 per cent drop out during 
the twelfth year, and the remainder are 
graduated. This large group that does 
not go beyond high school, comprising 
nearly three-fourths of the total, must 
find work. They should therefore be 
thoroughly acquainted with types of 
jobs available, where they may be had, 
what their requirements are, how appli- 
cants may get a job, and how they may 
improve while on the job. These ques- 
tions, therefore, are being given much 
attention in planning the last year’s 
work for the members of the senior 
classes in the Los Angeles high schools. 

Another interesting fact to be found 
in Learning to Earn is that only 1,404 
of the 18,000 boys enrolled in the high 
schools of Los Angeles are enrolled in 
trade training classes. Of an equal num- 
ber of girls, only 275 are enrolled in 
such courses. This situation prevails in 
spite of the counseling and advice of- 
fered by teachers and school advisers 
and in spite of the courses available to 
students. As an explanation of this 
situation, the publication gives the fol- 
lowing reasons : 

First, many parents advise their sons 
and daughters to enroll in the college 
preparatory curriculum rather than in 
one which will fit for gainful occupation. 

Second, “America, young and old, too 
often shies at hard work; the white 
collar is more prized than the blue denim 
and the small pay check than the pay 
envelope.” 

Third, in some trades there is irregu- 
larity in employment. 
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Julian: JULIAN UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Kentfield: MARIN UNION JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Kerman: KERMAN UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
King City: K1inG City UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Kingsburg: KINGSBURG JOINT UNION HIGH 

SCHOOL. 


SAN D1recuITOoO UNION HIGH 
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Laguna Beach: LAGUNA BEACH HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

Lancaster: ANTELOPE VALLEY JOINT UNION 

HIGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Laton: LATON JOINT UNION HIGH SQHOOL. 
La Verne: 

BoNITA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

LA VERNE COLLEGE. 

Le Grande: Le GRANDE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Lemoore: 

AVENAL HIGH SCHOOL, Avenal. 

LEMOORE UNION HIGH SCHOOL, Lemoore. 
Lincoln: LINCOLN UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Linden: LINDEN UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Lindsay: LINDSAY HIGH SCHOOL. 

Live Oak: Live OAK UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Livermore: LIVERMORE UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Livingston: LIVINGSTON HIGH SCHOOL. 
Lodi: Lopi UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Lone Pine: LONE PINE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Long Beach: 
AVALON HIGH ScHooL, Avalon, Santa 
Catalina Island. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL, 
Los Angeles: 
BELMONT EVENING HIGH SCHOOL. 
JOHN H. FRANCIS POLYTECHNIC EVENING 
HIGH SCHOOL. 

IMMACULATE HEART COLLEGE. 

Horace MANN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

coves — HicH ScuHoo. (P. O., South 

ate). 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 

FRANK WIGGINS TRADE EVENING SCHOOL, 
Los Banos: West SIDE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Los Gatos: Los Gatos UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Lower Lake: LowgerR LAKE UNION HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

Manteca: MANTECA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Maricopa: Maricopa JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

Martinez: ALHAMBRA SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Marysville: YuBa CouNnTy JUNIOR COLLEGE 
AND MARYSVILLE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Maxwell: MAXWELL UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
McArthur: FALL River JOINT UNION HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

Mendocino: MENDOCINO UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Merced: MERCED UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Middletown: MIDDLETOWN UNION HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

Mill Valley: TAMALPAIS UNION HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

Miranda: SoutH ForK UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Modesto: 

MopEsTo City SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 

MOopDESsTO HIGH SCHOOL. 

Monrovia: MONROVIA - ARCADIA - DUARTE 

UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Montebello: MONTEBELLO UNIFIED SCHOOL 

DISTRICT. 

Morgan Hill: Live OAK UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Napa: Napa UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
National City: SWkETWATER UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL, 
NEEDLES JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Nevada City: Nwvapa City HIGH SCHOOL. 
Newman: ORESTIMBA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Newport Beach: N&rwportT HARBOR UNION 
HIGH SCHOOL. 
North Sacramento: 
SCHOOL, 
Norwalk: EXxcEeLsior UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Oakdale: OAKDALE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Oakland: 
CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTs, 
CASTLEMONT HIGH SCHOOL. 
CENTRAL TRADE SCHOOL. 
FREMONT HIGH SCHOOL. 
BreT HARTE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
McCLYMONDS HIGH SCHOOL. 
MERRITT BUSINESS SCHOOL. 
OAKLAND HIGH SCHOOL. 
RoosgveELT HiGH SCHOOL. 


GRANT UNION HIGH 





SAN LEANDRO HIGH SCHOOL, SAN LEANDRO, 
TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL. 
UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL. 
WESTLAKE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Wooprow WiLson JUNIOR HiGH ScHou.. 
Oceanside: OCEANSIDE-CARLSBAD UNION 
HIGH SCHOOL. 
Ojai: NorDHOFF UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Ontario: CHaFrgy UNION HIGH SCHOOL AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Oroville: OrovILLE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Oxnard: OXNARD UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Palo Alto: Pato ALTo JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Parlier: PARLIER UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Pasadena: 
PASADENA JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
WESTERN PERSONNEL SERVICE. 
Paso Robles: Paso RoBLES UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL, 
Perris: PERRIS UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Pescadero: PESCADERO UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Pine Valley: MouNTAIN EMPIRE UNION 
HicH SCHOOL. 
Pittsburg: PitrsBurG HIiGH SCHOOL. 
Placentia: VALENCIA HIGH SCHOOL. 
Point Arena: PoInNT ARENA UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Pomona: POMONA HIGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR 
COLLEGE. 
Portola: PorTOLA JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Princeton: PRINCETON JOINT UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Puente: PUENTE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Red Bluff: Rep BLuFF UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Redlands: 
REDLANDS HIGH SCHOOL. 
UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS, 
Redondo Beach: REDONDO UNION HIGH 


SCHOOL, 

Redwood City: Sequoia UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL, 

Reedley: REEDLEY JOINT UNION HIGH 


SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLLEGE. 

Rio Vista: Rio Vista JOINT UNION HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

Ripon: RIPoN UNION JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

Roseville: RosEVILLE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

St. Helena: St. HELENA UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL, 

Salinas: SALINAS JUNIOR COLLEGE. 

San Andreas: CALAVERAS UNION HIGH 

SCHOOL, 

San Bernardino: SAN BERNARDINO VALLEY 

UNION JUNIOR COLLEGE. 

San Diego: 

San Dieco HIGH SCHOOL. 

San Dieco STATE COLLEGE. 
San Francisco: 

SAN FRANCISCO COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 

SAN FRANCISCO CONTINUATION SCHOOL. 

SAN FRANCISCO JUNIOR COLLEGE, 

SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLLEGE. 
Sanger: SANGER UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
San Jacinto: SAN JACINTO HIGH SCHOOL. 
San Jose: 

Peter H. BurNetT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

HERBERT HOOVER JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 

SAN JOSE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

SAN JosE TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL. 

Wooprow WILSON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
San Juan Capistrano: CAPISTRANO UNION 

HIGH SCHOOL, 

San Mateo: 
SAN MATEO District JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
SAN MaTEO HIGH SCHOOL. 
San Rafael: SAN RAFAEL HIGH SCHOOL. 
Santa Ana: SANTA ANA HIGH SCHOOL AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Santa Barbara: 
La CUMBRE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
SANTA BARBARA HIGH SCHOOL. 
Santa Cruz: 
SANTA CRUZ CITY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 
SANTA Cruz HIGH SCHOOL. 
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Santa Maria: SanTA MARIA UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Santa Monica: 
Santa Monica City SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 
SANTA MONICA JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
SANTA Rosa: 
SANTA Rosa HIGH SCHOOL. 
SANTA Rosa JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Santa Ynez: SANTA YNEZ VALLEY UNION 
HIGH SCHOOL. 
Sebastopol: ANALY UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Selma: SELMA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Shandon: SHANDON UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Simi: Stm1 VALLEY UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Sonoma: SONOMA VALLEY UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
South Pasadena: SoutrH PASADENA CITY 
HicGH SCHOOL DISTRICT. 
Stockton: 
STOCKTON HIGH SCHOOL. 
STOCKTON JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Sunnyvale: FREMONT UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Susanville: Lass—EN UNION HIGH SCHOOL AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Sutter: SuTTER UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Taft: Tarr UNION HIGH SCHOOL AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Tehachapi: TEHACHAPI VALLEY UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Templeton: TEMPLETON UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Tomales: TOMALES JOINT UNION HIGH 
ScHOOL. 
Tracy: TrRacY UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
ee: TRANQUILLITY UNION HIGH 
H 
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Tulare: TuLarg UNION HicH ScHOOL, 
Turlock: TurRLocK UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Ukiah: UKIAH UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Vallejo: 

MARIANO GUADALUPE VALLEY JUNIOR 

HIGH SCHOOL. 

VALLEJO SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Ventura: 

VENTURA EVENING HIGH SCHOOL AND 

JUNIOR COLLEGE. 

VENTURA JUNIOR COLLEGE. 

VENTURA JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
Victorville: Victor VALLEY UNION HiGcH 

SCHOOL, 
Vista: Vista JuNIoR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
Wasco: Wasco UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Watsonville: WaATSONVILLE UNION HIGH 

SCHOOL. 
Weaverville: Trinity County HieH ScHOOL. 
Westwood: WrstTwoop JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 


HOOL, 
Wheatland: WHEATLAND UNION HIGH 


SCHOOL. 
Whittier: WHITTIER UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Willits : 
LAYTONVILLE HIGH SCHOOL, LAYTONVILLE, 
WILLITS UNION JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 


SCHOOL. 
Willows: GLENN CoUNTY UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Woodlake: WoopLAKE UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Woodland: WoopLaNpD HIGH SCHOOL, 
Yreka: 
TuLe LAKE HIGH SCHOOL, TULELAKE. 
YREKA HIGH SCHOOL. 











OOL. 
Trona: TRONA HIGH SCHOOL. Yuba City: Yuspa City UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Bibliography of Junior College Terminal Education 


In The Literature of Junior College Terminal Education (by Lois E. Engle- } 
man and Walter Crosby Eells, American Association of Junior Colleges, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1941; 322 pages) the authors have compiled “‘a fully annotated and 
classified bibliography of more than 1,500 titles bearing on the subject of junior 
college education.” Comprehensive and exhaustive in scope, this book is unusually 
timely in that it fulfills a need which has been demanding attention—the need: To 
know the primary function of the junior college. In addition to being an excellent 
reference book, The Literature of Junior College Terminal Education substan- 
tiates the feeling of many educators that the chief purpose of the junior college is 
to teach specific skills with the incidental purpose of establishing sane attitudes 
and desires in the student. Do you want to know what the junior college teachers 
are doing, what administrators suggest, or what phase of terminal education has 
not been written about? Your answers are to be found in this book by Miss 
Engleman and Dr. Eells. If you are writing a master’s thesis or doctoral disserta- 
tion which has to do with terminal education in the junior college, then this com- 
pilation will be of invaluable assistance. 

Concerned primarily with reviewing magazine articles of the last ten years, 
the material is sufficiently annotated to save the reader much aimless and unneces- 
sary reading. For example, I am interested in obtaining a list of books which will 
meet the needs of a wide variety of terminal students—readable books (fiction or 
nonfiction) on aviation, engineering, police work, nursing, photography, et cetera, 
which will arouse the curiosity of the student. So thoroughly classified and 
indexed is The Literature of Junior College Terminal Education that I was able 
in ten minutes to find the three articles pertinent to my problem. Without the aid 
of this book I would have had to spend hours going over much irrelevant material. 
In addition to being definitely helpful to those seeking information about terminal 
education in the junior college, this bibliography includes much that is valuable 
to anyone desirous of knowledge about the junior college and its program.— 
Epwarp E. Sanpys, San Francisco Junior College. 
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AMERICAN LOCAL-COLOR STORIES 


Edited by Warfel and Orians 





Here, as in no other single volume, is a series of clear and 
often humorous short stories presenting diverse types that have made up | 
American life. Covering all sections of the United States, in a time-span 
from 1829 to 1907, there are 63 absorbing stories by 38 outstanding 













authors: 


James Hall 

Albert Pike 

Augustus B. Longstreet (2) 
Caroline M. Kirkland (2) 
Harriet Beecher Stowe 

Rose Terry Cook (2) 

Richard M. Johnston 

Bret Harte (4) 

Philander Deming 

Constance F. Woolson (3) 
George W. Cable (3) 
“Charles Egbert Craddock” (2) 
Sarah Orne Jewett (4) 

Mary Hartwell Catherwood (2) 
Joel Chandler Harris (2) 
Thomas Nelson Page (2) 
“Octave Thanet” (2) 

Mary E. Wilkins Freeman (3) 
James Lane Allen 


F. Hopkinson Smith 
Mary Hallock Foote 
Hamlin Garland (2) 
Grace E. King (2) 
Kate Chopin (4) 
Charles W. Chesnutt 
Margaret Deland 
Thomas A. Janvier 
Frank Norris 
William Allen White 
Ruth McEnery Stuart 
Charles F. Lummis 





Stephen Crane 

Virginia Fraser Boyle 
Harry Stillwell Edwards 
Philip Verrill Mighels | 
Alice Brown 

Helen R. Martin 

Zona Gale 













These stories weave romantic warp and realistic woof to portray our 
picturesque American backgrounds, The characters are the types that 
have highlighted America: trappers, frontiersmen, miners, gamblers, 
traders, lumberjacks, rivermen, farmers, peddlers, school teachers, spin- 
sters, preachers, country doctors, country lawyers, mountaineers, cow- 
boys, squatters, wandering actors, and other colorful men and women. 
These stories are more than good stories—they are Americana. 


Pages, 872 List Price, $3.50 \ 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK ° CINCINNATI ° CHICAGO 




















FOR TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS 





APPRAISING GUIDANCE 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By This volume contains the results of an extensive 
Grayson N.Keravuver, Survey of guidance programs; it shows just what 
Stanford University advantages are gained by guidance work and what 
ond kind of guidance program is most effective. Prin- 


cipals, supervisors, and teachers in charge of guid- 
ance will get many ideas from this book, and will 


have a reliable standard of comparison for their 
$3.50 (list) own work, 


INDOCTRINATION for 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


Harovp C. HAnp, 
University of Maryland 


By A “MUST” for every teacher and administrator 
BENJAMIN F. PItTENGER, in American schools. Here is accented an im- 
University of Texas portant note in our national defense program— 

$1.25 (list) the positive teaching of principles of democracy 


—the need for such teaching, and suggestions 
for carrying it out. Challenging and stirring materials are here for leaders of 
American education. 








FOR PUPILS 





FLYNN AND Perkins: CONSERVATION OF OUR NATION’S RE- 
SOURCES. 4 text for basal or supplementary use. 


EDMONSON AND DonbINEAU: CIVICS IN AMERICAN LIFE. 
For the basal civics course in 9th Grade. Bold and com- 
petent teaching of civics as education for democracy. 
RussELL AND Briccs: THE MEANING OF DEMOCRACY. 


For the basal course in education for democracy for 
advanced pupils. Principles and ideals are interpreted 
in youth-level terms. 








MACMILLAN « 350Mission Street ¢ San Francisco 











New Books 


MONG the new professional books 

in the field of education which can 

be borrowed by members of the Cali- 

fornia Society of Secondary Education 

from the Society’s offices in Berkeley 

are the following, which have been re- 

ceived recently as review copies from 
the publishers : 

The Administrator's Wife, by G. H. Mar- 
shall, Clara W. Marshall, and W. W. Carpen- 
ter. Christopher Publishing House, Boston, 
1941. Price, $1.50; 120 pages. 

Alexander Library Experiences, by Carter 
Alexander. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1941. Price, 
$1.00; 158 pages. (Planned for use with the 
author’s How to Locate Educational Infor- 
mation and Data, and itself accompanied by an 
instructor’s manual of 15 pages.) 

America’s Free Schools, Democracy in 
Action Series, No. 5. Council for Democracy, 
285 Madison Ave., 1941. Price, 10 cents; 38 
pages. 

Current Practices in Institutional Teachers 
Placement, by Ralph F. Strebel and others. 
National Institutional Teacher Placement As- 
sociation, P. O. Box 234, Athens, Georgia, 
1941; 186 pages. 

Democracy’s High School, by Agnes De 
Lima. Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1941. Price, 90 
cents ; 90 pages. 

Education on an International Scale, by 
George W. Gray. Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1941. Price, $2.00; 114 pages. 

Free Learning, by Elizabeth Buchanan 
Cowley. Bruce Humphries, Inc., 1941. Price, 
$3.00 ; 334 pages. 

How to Locate Educational Information 
and Data, by Carter Alexander. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1941. Price, $4.00; 424 pages. 

New Methods Versus Old in American 
Education, by the Informal Committee Ap- 
pointed by the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation to Report on Evaluation of Newer 
Practices in Education. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1941. Price, 60 cents; 56 pages. 

The New Prometheus, by Lyman Bryson. 
The Macmillan Company, 1941. Price $1.00; 
107 pages. 

Ninth Yearbook of School Law, edited by 
M. M. Chambers. American Council on Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C., 1941. Price, $1.00; 
200 pages. 

Present Status of Junior College Terminal 
Education, by Walter Crosby Eells. Ameri- 














JUST OUT!... 


YOUTH 
THINKS IT THROUGH 


Bacon * Wood * MacConnell 


This collection of modern essays, stories, 
and articles, especially chosen for their 
appeal to young people today, is designed 
for both English and guidance programs. 
It provides in one volume a wealth of con- 
temporary literature and reading material 
dealing with the interests and issues vital 
to modern youth. $1.40. 


Send for Descriptive List of 
McGraw-Hill Books for 
Defense Job Training 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


68 Post Street San Francisco 





can Association of Junior Colleges, 1941. 
Price, $2.50; 210 pages. 

Principles and Techniques of Guidance, by 
D. Welty Lefever, Archie M. Turrell, and 
Henry I. Weitzel. The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, New York, 1941. Price, $3.00; 522 
pages. 

Public School Finance, by Paul R. Mort 
and Walter C. Reusser. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1941. Price, $3.75; 569 pages. 

Summer Study for School Groups—An Ex- 
periment in the Education of Teachers in 
Service, prepared by Verner M. Sims. Bureau 
of Educational Research, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Alabama, 1941; 52 pages. 

That Men May Understand, by Harold 
Rugg. Doubleday, Doran and Co., Inc., 1941. 
Price, $2.75; 355 pages. 

Why Junior College Terminal Education?, 
by Walter Crosby Eells. American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges, 1941. Price, $2.50; 
324 pages. 


Publications on miscellaneous topics 
which have been issued during the last 
year and which have been received for 
review are as follows: 

Art Education Today, 1941 (Design Num- 


ber), sponsored by Fine Arts Staff, Teachers 
College. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
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College, Columbia University, 1941. Price, 
$1.25; 102 pages. 

California Test of Personality (Specimen 
Sets of Adult Series, Secondary Series— 
grades 9-14, and Intermediate Series—grades 
4-9, all Form A), by Ernest W. Tiegs, Willis 
W. Clark, and Louis P. Thorpe. California 
Test Bureau, Los Angeles, 1941. Price, $1.00 
for 25 tests. 

Consumer Education in the Schools, by 
Herbert A. Tonne. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York, 1941. Price, $2.85; 365 pages. 

An Evaluation Study of the NYA Student 
Work Program in New Hampshire Schools 
and Colleges, by William J. E. Crissy and 
Raigh Mason, 1940; 115 pages. 

Family Living and Our Schools, by Bess 
Goodykoontz and others. D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1941. Price, $2.50; 468 
pages. 

Improvement of the Curriculum in the Fair- 
view Public Schools. Fairview Public Schools, 
Cullman, Alabama, Route 2; 120 pages. 

Latin for Americans (First Book), by B. L. 
Ullman and Norman E. Henry. The Mac- 
millan Company, 1941. Price, $1.68; 422 
pages. 

Proceedings, Business Education Section, 
American Vocational Association, December 
16-18, 1940, San Francisco. Bulletin No. 6, 


Bureau of Business Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Sacramento, California, 
1941. Price, 50 cents; 127 pages. 

Safety, by Sidney J. Williams and W. W. 
Charters. The Macmillan Company, 1940. 
Price, $1.60; 451 pages. 

Schools and Public Libraries, W orking To- 
gether in School Library Service, report of 
the joint committee of the National Education 
Association and the American Library Asso- 
ciation. National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C., 1941. Price, 25 cents; 
64 pages. 

Statistical Report of the San Francisco 
Public Schools, 1939-1940. San Francisco 
Board of Education, 1940; 32 pages. 

Studying Effectively, by C. Gilbert Wrenn 
and Robert P. Larsen. Stanford University 
Press, 1941; 31 pages. (Accompanied by a 
Study-Habits Inventory and manual of direc- 
tions and key for use with the Jmventory, all 
prepared by C. Gilbert Wrenn.) 

Teacher-Librarian’s Handbook, by Mary 
Peacock Douglas. American Library Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, 1941. Price, $1.90 ; 134 pages. 

The Teaching and Administration of High 
School Music, by Peter W. Dykema and Karl 
W. Gehrkens. C. C. Birchard and Company, 
Boston, 1941. Price, $4.00; 614 pages. 


LEDERER, STREET 
& ZEUS COMPANY 


Printers specializing in the 
production of school yearbooks 
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CORRESPONDENCE IS INVITED 


2121 ALLSTON WAY -e 


v 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 








A series of 5 new pamphlets 


UNIT STUDIES IN 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


Developed under the Direction of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


For the social studies class, interestingly presented mate- 
rial that relates study to life and to the community. These 
pamphlets give the high school student up-to-date, factual 


information on pertinent subjects. 


* WHY TAXES? (Krug) $.48 


Tests available 


* CIVIL SERVICE (Carrothers) $.48 
Tests available 


* DEMOCRACY AND ITS COMPETITORS 
(Kalp and Morgan) $.48 


* HOUSING IN THE UNITED STATES 
(Troelstrup) $.48 


* DEFENSE OF THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
(Kalp and Morgan) $.60 


Prices subject to discount. 


GINN and COMPANY 


45 Second Street « San Francisco, California 











